_ gets lost. 


As this course, he says, 


canoe from Damascus, 
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THE SOURCE OF THR JORDAN. 


THE well-known master of the Rob Roy canoe 
Mr. JoHN Maccrecor, patron of many benev- 
olent institutions in London, and the solitary ex- 
plorer of many inland waters in Europe, Africa, 
and Asia) has lately been navigating the rivers 


and lakes of Palestine in that ubiquitous little’ 


boat, of which he is both eaptain and the whole 
crew. We publish on this page a sketch of one 


of the most interesting places visited by him.. 


An attack made upon him by some Arabs, who 
fired upon him and captured his canoe, prevent- 
ed him from tracing the Jordan for one mile in 
the marsh of Huleh; but, with that: exception, 
he has followed the 
river's course from its 
three separate sources. 


has pager been traced 
before, #nd several miles 
of it are marked by con- 
jecture only, and are 
uite incorrect, even in 
the best maps, he de- 
scribes how that won- 
derful and sacred river 
runs: ‘‘I brought my 


round the spur of Her- 
mon, by very rugged 
roads, with the ice crack- 
ing under our feet, and 
the snow beside our 
path. The Rob Roy was 
then launched on the 
perennial source of Jor- 
dan, near Hasbeya, and 
paddled down until she 
was transferred to the 
pool at Dan, where from 
out of the moist earth 
there gushes the largest 
single spring in the 
world. The third source 
is at Banias, the ancient 
Cesarea-Philippi, where 
a torrent rushes out of 
the rock; and then these 
three rivers, each born 
full- grown —the Has- 
bany, the Leddan, and 
the Banias — converge 
in the plain of Huleh, 
and unite in a small 
lake, called in the Bible 
‘the waters of Merom.’” 
To trace the course of 
the stream through this 
marsh, eight miles long 
and four wide, was Mr. 
MacGReGor’s_ object. 
The Rob Roy was car- 
ried to the furthest point 
where a horse could take 
her, and then he launch- 
ed her alone. Having 
traversed the lake in 
all directions, and taken 
soundings and compass- 
bearings, every where, 
he states the follow- 
ing as his conclusions: 
**’The Hasbany River is 
the true Jordan. The 
river Ledilan spreads al- 
most at its birth into a 
hundred streams and 
The Banias 
and Hasbany rivers each 
lose one-half’ of their 
bulk in this way, but 
they unite at Tell Sheikh 
Yusuf. The united 
stream runs 
three miles, and. then 
spreads into a morass. 
On this is a vast floating 
forest of papyrus and 
cane, perfectly dark in- 
side. I could never 
penetrate more than 3 
feet.. I measured one 
cane, and’ (allowing 1 
foot for the root) it was 
just 20 feet high. The 
papyrus is called bahir 
by .the Arabs.. Many 
of the stalks of it are as 
thick as my arm. The 
water percolates below 
and through the spongy 


_marsh, and there loses at least half its volume by 


absorption and evaporation. ‘This impassable 
barrier is about a mile wide. I reached north- 
ward to within a mile of the place I siopped at 
in going south. The Jordan flows in a stream 
100 feet wide and 15 feet deep on the western 
side of the centre of the morass (not the eastern, 
as it is given in VANDEVELDE’s splendid map). 
The lake of Huleh is very irregwlar in outline. 
Its upper edge is the only one bounded by reeds 
and marsh. The bottom is nearly level. It is 
about 12 feet deep, and in no part more than 20 
feet. No part of Jit is more than three miles 
across. ‘The whole of the spacious area might 
be drained dry by a single cut at the southern 


end. Until it comes to Jacob's Bridge the river 
flows deep and smooth; but the canoe had to be 
carried past the long line of torrent.” 

The highest source of the Jordan, represented. 
in our engraving, is at Hasbeya, under the’snowy’ 
Hermon. It consists of small springs in the little 
island above the stone dam represented in our il- 
lustration. Under the rock on the right is a 
deep pool, unappreachable for sounding until the 
Rob Roy cance was launched upon it. ‘The water 
behind the island dries up in summer. Heavy 
rains make its color a deep brown, and it falls 
over the dyke in a muddy cascade; but in the 
middle the unsullied crystal stream from the isl- 
and spring falls separate in a clear blue stream 


of its own. The new-born river escapes by the 
channel on the left, and hurries on, in a winding, 
foaming torrent, through wild mountains, afftil -. 
it is joined by the Leddan and the Banias from 
the other two sources. ‘The whole then spreads 
into the vast floating morass of Huleh, passing 
‘through which by a channel three miles long, and 
tirst traversed by the Rob Roy, it rests a while in 
the lake of Merom. With new force then the 
Jordan rushes on to|the Sea of Galilee; and 
again, by tortuous bends, it runs down to the 
Dead Sea, which is the lowest depression on the 
surface of the globe. Here the Jordan is lost ; 
but it ascends to heaven again by the evapora- 
tion under a fierce sun; and perhaps the south 

_ wind wafts the vapor 
_ back to Hermon, to be 


% 


THE SOURCE OF THE JORDAN. 


there congealed in snow, 
and so to pass once more 
through a wondrous his- 


| tory; for as mystery 
_ cradles the river’s birth, 
so does mystery again 
shroud its termination. 
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EXPLORATIONS 
AT JERUSALEM. 
THE phy of 


ancient erusalem, a 
subject of profound his- 
torical interest, has long. 
been disputed by the 
learned partisans of dif- 
ferent spéculative theo- 
ries without adding 
much to our positive 
knowledge. The labors 
of Lieutenant CHARLES 
WarRREN, R.E., with 
the assistarice of Ser- 
geant BirT_es and one 
or two other non-com- 
missioned officers, em- 
ployed during the last 
two years by the Pales- 
‘tine Exploration Fund, 

have opened a new series 
of practical researches. 

This fund is raised by a 

society whose objects are 
the accurate and sys- 
tematic investigation of 

the archzology and to- 
pography, the geology 
and physical geography, 

and the manners and 
customs of the Holy 
Land; with a view to 
Biblical illustration, but 
with a view no less to 
the general interests of 

historical and scientific 

inquiry. We publish on 

page 324 illustrations of 

somne of the underground 

explorations at Jerusa- 

lem, conducted by Lieu- 

tenant WARREN. 

The most important 
part of these explora- 
tions is that relating to 
the Jewish Temple, the 
one built #by Herod, 
which stood tipon Mount 
Moriah; and the site 

_of which, now called 
the ‘* Haram,” a word 
signifying ‘‘ Rest” or 
‘* Peace,’ and equiva- 

lent to the Hebrew “*Sa- 
lem,” is still guarded by 
the Moslem as a very 
sacred place. Here is 
the Mosque of Omar, 
known also as_ the 

_£*Dome of the Rock,” 
‘and the ground inelosed 

» by the walls that sur- 

round the level summit 

-of this rocky eminence 

has not yet been open- 
ed. Lieut. WARREN has 
been obliged hitherto to 
confine himself to sink- 
ing many shafts outside 
the Haram Wall, on all 
four sides of the hill, 
and burrowing along, in 
every promising direc- 
tion, to find the precise . 
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external boundaries of the Temple, and its sub- 
‘erranean passages coitamunicating with the city 
and suburbs. We now invite attention to the 
points specially illustrated by our engravings ; 
and we may first notice the one entitled ** Rebin- 
son’s Arch, Haram Wall.” 

The ground here-shown is the present level of 
the surface in the filled-up Tyropeon Valley. 
The view looks northward, the Haram Wall 
being to the right hand of the spectator. ‘This 
piece is a very fair sample of the masonry of the 
wall. Its stones are of various sizes, and one of 
them, partly visible in the illustration, but partly 
hidden, is 38 feet long, which is about half thé 
size of one at Baalbec. where is a corner-stoue, 
at the southeast angle of the Haram, weighing a 
hundred tons. ‘The concave front presented by 
two .of the stones here, beneath which the bush 
is seen growing, in the middle of our erigraving, 
had beet observed by Dr. Ropinson, the author 
of ** Biblical Researches ;” and it had been sug- 
gested by him that they once formed part of an 
arch. But mt has been reserved for Lieutenant 


“WARREN to discover the other stones or vous- | 


soirs of the arch, buried at a depth of 40 feet, 
and one 63 feet, beneath the present surface of 
the Tyropoeeon Valley; proving that they had 
fallen down into it when the arch was destroved ; 


“fram which circumstance it may be inferred that 


the arch formed part of a grand bridge or via- 


duct. built across the valley joining Mount 
Morialixto Meunt Zion. ~He has also found the 
pier upon which the opposite or wesiern side of 


the arch was built. 

The discoveries at, Wilson’s. arch are no less 
important. In Robinson’s arch we have only 
the three first courses of the spring of the arch 
visible tothe eve; but here we have the whole 
arch complete, and it is only one of a series form- 
igg an approach from the western city to the in- 
closure ot the Temple. To the ordinary visitor, 


. walking along the street above, no arch or bridge 


is Visille. ‘The only entrance to this arch is 


through a door high up, with a rope-ladder for | 


the means of descent. The wall here is the 
western wall of the Haram inclosure, the level 
of which ia 35 feet above, and the rock was 
found 51 feet 6 inches below. An -e#queduct 
with the water from the Pools of Solomon be- 
yon Bethlehem passes ifftc the ‘Temple in- 
closure over this areh and below the street on 
the surface. _ This street leads to what was sup- 
posed to have been the Beautiful Gate of the 
Yemple, and must have had a fine effect when it 
stood with its tall piers crossing the valley of the 
‘Tyropa@on eonnecting Zion with the Temple. 
A second wall, meeting the southeast angle of 
the Llaram Wall, incloses the space outside of it 
upon the hill of Ophel, above the Kedron Valley. 
It is within this precinct, and in the neighbor- 


* hood of a watering-place called the Fountain of 


the Virgin, that the most recent explorations 
‘The most remarkable feature 
of this place is the svstem of rock-cut passages 
connected with the Fountain of the Virgin. 
(ine of these is 1700, feet in length, connecting 
the fountain with the Pool of Siloam. _A view 
of this gailery is given in one of our cuts; also a 
view of the larger tunnel cut through the rock. 
Another of our illustrations gives a view of 
** the Roval caverns,” at the head of the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat, or Kedron Valley. It is not 
yuany years since these caverns were explored. 
Tiere had been very wild speculations regarding 
their extent. It was believed that they went in 
for miles under the city, and that they had a pass- 
age under the Temple by which the stones were 
taken for its building. ‘The tradition that the 
‘Temple was built without the sound of hammer 
or tool, but grew up in silence and peace, was 
quoted on behalf of the theory that these vast 
caverns were’the quarry where the stones were 


> ent and prepared, and that .a passage exists by 
. Which they were taken to their place. 
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THE CUBAN SITUATION. 


TOBODY seems really to know any thing 
ri about Cuba, but the situation is now 


said to be this: the patriots are shut up in the 


ynountains with few weapons and scant ammu-_ 


nition and with no food but cattle, and they are | 


cut off from ‘vegetables, salt, and other neces- 
saries: Their number can not very accurately 
be as. ortained, The Spaniards are disciplined 
soldiers, well equipped, numbering about twen- 
ty thousand effective men. The hope of the 
Spaniards is to starve out, the revolution ; the 
hope of the Cubans is the hot weather, the yel- 
low-fever,)and sympathy and assistance from 
the United States, 

The Spanish party in the island, it may not 
‘be generally understood, is really composed of 
native ;Spaniards, They come to the colony 
from Spain and engage in various industries 
with the intention of returning. They are 
what would be called in Europe the shop- 
keeping class. .The Cubans are the creoles, 
the owners of great plantations, the aristocratic 
class, ‘There is naturally no love lost between 
the two. ‘The Spaniards are the, volunteers, of 
whose ferocious feeling so much has been said, 
and who fiercely enjoy maintaining the rule of 
thei: nation over the disdainfal Cubans. The 
tlaves are undoubtedly in sympathy with the 


“revolution, jas its success promises them free- 


dom. 

The Cuhans are also reported to have held a 
Congress recently at Sibanicu and to have or- 
ganized’a civil government, with Cesrepes at 


the head and Quesapa as General<in-Chief. 
Whether the people were really represented or 
whether the Congréss was a mere form by 
which these leaders invested their position 
with an air of popular authority, does not 
clearly appear, and is of no practical import- 
ance, as they, are undoubtedly recognized as 
chiefs by the revolutionary party. This Con- 
gress is also reported to have declared that 
Cuba was fighting for annexation to the Unit- 
ed States. The Zribune at first discredited he 
report of the Congress, and said that while the 
ultimate fate of Cuba was plain, the immediate 
question is independence. The next day it said 
that the question is the protection of the United 
States or a continued dependence upon Spain; 
and already we hear of three new States of the 
Union in the Gulf. Mr. WenpELL 
denies that the Spanish chain thrown over Cuba 
can be called a government, and would have 
America acknowledge brotherhood with the 
patriot camp; but he adds that he has no 
wish for Cuban annexation. She must lead 
the West Indian Confederacy, and ‘‘if, after 
trying that, years hence, she seeks us, then will 
be time enough to entertain the question.” 

- For that, however, we are not very likely to 
wait. A very large part of Cuban ** sympathy” 
is merely alust of territory. It uses noble names 


_and fine words. It declaims with energy against 


oppression, and extols the Ameri¢an principle. 
Now, there is a true and a spurious American 
principle. The spurious may be discovered at 
any moment by listening to certain politicians 
who flatter because they de§pise, and who pan- 
der to every popular passion $t which they sneer. 
For ourselves, we are not yét convinced that the 
blatant body-guard of theUate slave system in 
the United States knows or cares any. thing 
about freedom, or ,that leaders of political 


'“rings” are profoundly concerned to secure 


“popular government” in Cuba. We shall 
also take leave to doubt whether gentlemen 
who six years ago were fighting zealously to 
establish a slave empire in the Southern part of 
this country are now passionately anxious to 
found a republic of equal rights in the ever- 
blessed isle. The late Mr. Witt1amM WALKER 
was the father of a numerous family, but he 
knew, and they know, very little about the 
American principle. 

For an oppressed people honestly struggling 
to be free, as the Cretans are, as the Greeks 
were, the American people has the deepest sym- 
pathy. It feeds them and clothes them and 
cheers them in every honorable way. But do 
the Cubans who are encamped in this city and 
country, and who are taking money out of the 
island, expect sympathy for a cause which they 
desert, or serve only in New York hotels and 
by scouring West Street for food for Spanish 
powder? Do they hope to bribe this country 
to free Cuba by the promise of Cuba when free ? 
Do they imagine that those who will neither 
fight for their independence nor maintain it 
when gained are a desirable additior to any. 


‘nation? Ifthe Cubans in New York would in- 


spire the people of this country, not the WILL- 
1AM WALKER family, with a hearty enthusiasm 
for, Cuba, let them prove their faith by their 
works and join QuEsapa and CESPEDES.: 

Let us, at least, have something to lay hold 
of. Of the tyranny of the old Spanish rule in 
Cuba there is no question. Whethér the Cu- 
bans can govern themselves is none of our busi- 
ness. That the Cubans ought to be independ- 
ent of foreign rule if they wish to be is granted. 
If the Cubans are earnestly fighting for their 
independence we wish them God-speed. If they 
have won any victories we are glad of it. But 
we are all groping in a cloud of ignorance. The 
trouble began last October. 
about it since? Has there been a Congress? 
Did it form a government? Has the govern- 
ment any authority beyond the camp? Has it 
pronounced for annexation? ‘There have been 


' enthusiastic public meetings of sympathy. What 


light have they shed upon the essential ques- 
tion? Is there an army, or only a force of 
guerrillas? If there are brave men somewhere 
struggling for liberty all Americans sympathize, 
but they would like to know something about 
it. 


STATESMEN. 


AN article in the Chicago Tribune lamenting 
the lost prestige of President Grant’s Admin- 
istration, has given great comfort to the Demo- 
cratic papers. It seems to us that the 7Zribune 
fails to perceive that the immense and vague 
and reckless expectation that attended the in- 
auguration could not have been satisfied by any 


administration whatever; and the reaction of — 


feeling which it expresses-was inevitable. But 
that reaction is none the less unreasonable. 
The President has undoubtedly made mistakes.. 
The appointment of Mr. Wasuspurne as Sec- 
retary of State was one of them, as the Jribnne 
justly intimates, But every President makes 
‘mistakes. So do newspapers; and there is 
none greater than the suggestidn that the Ad- 
ministration has lost the confidence of those 
who brought it into power. ss 
: |The Chieago Tribune insists that statesmen 
must do the work of statesmen. Undoubtedly;. 
but it is only by doing his work that a states- 
man reveals himself. Are there a number of 


What do we know . 


| be supposed of so hardened an offender. 


ready-made and acknowledged ‘‘ statesmen” 
from whom the President €s to select a Cab- 
inet? What isa statesman? During the cam- 
paign the Democratic papers were constantly 
contrasting Mr. Seymour, as what they called 
‘Sa statesman,” with General Grant. But 
what was Mr. Seymour’s statesmanship? - No- 
thing but the most servile devotion to the po- 
litical policy of slavery. He had been in po- 
litical life for a quarter of a century. He was 
familiar with our political history. He was a 
fluent public speaker. He was a skillful party 
manager, as his own nomination last July suf- 
ficiently proved. All these gifts, such as they 
were, this American politician devoted to the 
perpetuity of human slavery in this country. 
He was solemnly called .a statesman, and at 
the beginning of the war professed his willing- 
ness to sacrifice the Union to slavery. He was 
still called a statesman, and at the end of the 
war he was the Presidential candidate of rebels 
and repudiators. There are a great many peo- 
ple who still seriously suppose that a man who 
so totally misunderstood the character of his 
countrymen and the political tendency of the 
times, whose long political career is associated 
with no generous purpose or noble sentiment, 
is a statesman. It shows how curiously mis- 
understood the word is. So when Mr. Lin- 
COLN was elected President, there was a shout 
of contempt at the * third-rate Illinois lawyer.” 
‘* Why,” it was demanded, ‘‘ why can’t we have 
a statesman, at least?” After the illustrious 
administrations of statesmen like Bucnanan, 
PIERCE, FILLMORE, and POLK, assisted by oth- 
er statesmen like Joun B. FiLoyp, Toucey, 
Coss, JEFFERSON Davis, JACOB 
THOMPSON, et cetera, it was intolerable that 
the country should fall under the administra- 
tion of a boor and a joker. We have lived to 
see the boor, and the joker, and the third-rate 
Illinois lawyer honored and beloved as a ruler 
with WASHINGTON. 
Statesmen must indeed do the work of states- 
men—but who are statesmen? It is a fine and 


country? How many are there upon'whom we 
should all agree as statesmen? Meanwhile, is 
it not quite as well for ‘‘a great and progressive 
government’ that its administration should be in 
the hands of sagacious, honest, capable men, in 
full sympathy with the best American principles? 
With such the President has surrounded him- 
self; and thus far, whether their names were 
as familiar, for instance, as those of some mem- 
bers of Congress or not, they have neither dis- 
credited themselves, the President, nor tle coun- 


try. 


AN ADMIRABLE EXAMPLE. 

- We had occasion some weeks since to re- 
mark that a worthy person by the name of 
JAMES Fisk, Jun., had proved himself fo be a 
gentleman by the ingenious manner in) which 
he caused Mr. Samve. Bow Les to be arrested 
and lodged in jail for a night. It was the 
more ingenious and gentlemanly because Mr. 
Bow Les was a stranger stopping at a hotel, 
and because his invalid wife was with him. 
The law merely demanded bail, but a gentle- 
man does not satisfy himself with the cald and 
niggardly letter of the law, and Mr. Bow Less 
passed the night in jail. Now nothing is more 
desirable than that a gentleman so studious 
of the decencies and comities of life as Mr. 
JamMeES Fisk, Jun., should be constantly held 
up for the emulation of_all generous and gen- 
tlemanly persons; and we take great pleasure, 
therefore, in stating that he has just done an- 
other of those acts which are naturally to be 
expected from such a gentleman. 

Mr. NorveE tt, of the New York 7imes, had 
written something for which Mr, Fisk was 
pleased to bring a suit, which, it appears by 
the account in that paper, he intrusted to Mr. 
CLARENCE S—EwaRD. Mr. NorveE lives upon 
| Staten Island, and at six o’clock one evening 
a deputy marshal, after an interview between 
Mr. Fisk and Mr. Sewarp, was directed in the 

most gentlemanly manner to proceed to Staten 
Island, arrest Mr. Norve tt, bring him to the 
city, and lodge him also in Ludlow Street Jail. 
A more gentlemanly proceeding, under the cir- 
cumstances, can hardly be imagined, and Mr. 
SEWARD is to be congratulated upon this as- 
sociation of his name with that of his respect- 
ed client. Nothing could exceed the impera- 
tive necessity of the immediate incarceration 
of Mr. NorvEtu. It was—it must be presamed 
—known to Mr. Fisk and to his friend Mr. 
Sewarp, that Mr. NorvELL was intending to 
elude justice and abscond, and that summary 
measures alone could defeat his base intentions. 
“That he expected to pass the night quietly at 
‘home and go about his business in the morn- 
ing, ready to answer any complaint, was not to 
Mr. 
Fisk and Mr. SEwarp are not only polite gen- 
tlemen, they are sagacious gentlemen, and quite 
equal to the duplicity of notorious reprobates. 

. But by an inscrutable dispensation of Provi- 
dence, Staten Island is in the Eastern, not in 


Marshal did not embark for that pleasant isle, 
and the two gentlemen of whom we are treat, 


I ing were devrived of the legitimate pleasure of 


imposing word; to whom does it apply in this _ 


the Southern District; and for this, or some /} 
other equally mysterious reason, the ant 


baffling the elusive designs of Mr. Norvert. 
Despite the gentlemanly plans of Mr. Fisk and 
Mr. Sewarp, the culprit NORVELL passed the 


night in his own home instead of Ludlow Street — 


Jail, which only proves, we suppose, that he is 
a more adroit evil-doer than Mr. Bow.es, 
The Zimes informs us that General Bartow, 


the new Marshal, with an apparent total disre- 


gard of what is due to gentlemen like Mr. Fisx, 
is resolved to prevent his deputies being made 
‘“‘the instruments of private spite and paltry 

But things have come to a pretty 


spleen.” 
~~ indeed, when gentlemen like Mr. Fisk 


ard not to be allowed to send those who offend 
them to jail! What inducement, let us ask, 
has any body to cultivate the gentlemanly graces 
of which Mr. James Fisk, Jun., is so shining 
an illustration, if they can not imprison at their 
pleasure those rascally fellows who write what 
displeases them? Of what use, pray, is a Lud- 
low Street Jail if Mr. Fisk can not put offenders 
into it? We insist that, in this view, Mr. Fisk 
and the jail are made for each other; and he is 
no better than he should be who tries to keep 
them asunder. * Be. 


THE LONG ISLAND RAILROAD. 


WE have formerly spoken of the discomfort 
of the Long Island Railroad, but it has become 
necessary to speak now of its danger. The late 
frightful accident by which six persons were 
killed has been investigated thoroughly, and the 


jury returned that “the Long Island Railroad - 
Company are responsible for said accident by” 


neglecting their duty in keeping their tracks in 
proper order.”’ 
It would now, of course, be agreeable to the 


public to know that some change had been | 


made in those agents of the Company who are 
immediately responsible; and it is certainly 
satisfactory to ascertain that there can be a 
verdict adverse to a Railread Company. It 
would, however, have been still more servicea- 
ble if the names of the guilty persons had been 
published in the verdict. A Company is a very 


vague term, although in the case of the Long 


Island Road the President, Mr. Cnar- 
LICK, is supposed to be a very large and im- 
portant part of the Company. Under such a 
verdict, of course, should suits for damages be 
brought against the Company, the most exem- 
plary amounts would unquestionably be allowed 
by an intelligent jury. Appeals to humanity 
and common prudence are hopeless, it appears, 
in dealing with the management of railroads. 
Nothing but a vigorous assault upon the treas- 
ury, a reduction of dividends, a consumption 
of profits, makes an impression. — 

Various suggestions have been offered as to 
the cause of the frightful character of the acci- 
dent, all showing that many obvious and essen- 


tial improvements in construction and manage- 


ment had not been adopted by the Long Island 
Road. Mr. B. Woop states that MILLER’s au- 
tomatic coupling, used by the Erie and other 
great companies, was not used upon this road. 
He adds that the risk upon the Long Island 
Road ‘‘ was and is aggravated by bad spiking, 
inferior iron, deficient ties, and a scamping of 
the work generally.” Another correspondent 
says that the trucks were not chained, and, of, 
course, when they were wrenched from their 
places they turned at right angles with the 
road and tore through the cars. 

Indeed it was fair to presume that the man- 
agement of a road which—at least two or three 
years ago—was so negligent of the ordinary 
comfort of passengers would not be very so- 
licitous for their safety. A miserly economy 
upon a railroad does not @romise security, and 
passengers who are dumped in a manure-yard 
must not be surprised if they are regarded as 
cattle. After so solemn and ‘terrible a catas- 
trophe, however, and so*emphatic a verdict, we 
may justly expect a radical reformation of the 
road, if suits be brought for heavy damages. 


N 
THE CITY. 

Tue Sun, in some forcible remarks upon the 
necessity of abolishing the present system of 
Legislative Commissions in the city of New 
York, says 

*‘One mischief, at all events, we are now suffering 
from, and that is the creation of a feeling on the part 
of our city officials of entire irresponsibility to our cit- 
izens for their-behavior. They are not dependent for 
their power upon the esteem and approbation of those 
whom they nominally represent; but if they can only 
win by fair means or foul the favor of a handful of 
hack politicians miles away from here, their places, 
their patronage, and their perquisites are secure from 
all danger. They may indulge in the most shame- 
less corruption; may cheat us, rob us, and waste 
our money at their pleasure, and only half perform 
their duties, but the Legislature bears all the respons- 
ibility, and lets them go free.” 


But does the Sun suppose 'that if the Health 
and Police Commissions were summarily abol- 
ished the city of New York would be any less at 
the mercy of “‘a handful of hack politicians ?” 
Does it believe that Tammany is any less liable 
to **shameful corruption,” and that its @ents 
would ‘‘ cheat us, rob us, and waste our money 
at their pleasure” any less than the Legislature ? 
Responsibility to our citizens in-the city of New 
York is a mere phrase. It is the irresponsible 
managers who do the work, and they neminate, 
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and their party obediently elects, precisely such 
candidates as will be serviceable to them. 

The Sun asks whether the police is less cost- 
ly and efficient than when the Mayor was at the 
head of it. It is not less costly, certainly, for 
the city has so grown as yery naturally and 
properly to increase the expense; But as for 
efficiency, what does the Sun think ‘would have 
happened if Fernanpo Woop ha emat the 
head of the police during the July riots of 1863 
instead of THomas C, Acton? — Fortunately 
Mr. OppYKE was then Mayor, and most zealous- 

~ly co-operated with the Police Board. But 
Mr. Oppyke would never have been Mayor if 
the managers of the Democratic party had not 


quarreled. The party to which the rioters be- 


longed elect the Mayor of the city. And the 


Mayor of the city last November, the present 


Governor, Mr, Joun T. Horrman, issued his 
official proclamation the sole tendency of which 
was to protect the ballot-stuffers to whom he 
owes his presetit position. | 

It is the people of the State of New York 
who are the proper judges of the system which 
will best regulate that part of their domain 
known as the city of New York. And the peo- 
ple will not change that system until, as the Sun 
intimates, they call the Democratic party to 
power. When they do that, Tammany will 
take charge of the State as well as of the city, 
and the gentlemen who rule its councils, and 


whose hands are seen in the questionable jobs. 


of every kind which are pressed upon the Legis- 
lature, will rule the State. ‘There are great 
faults in all party policies as there are bad men 
in all parties. But what there is in the ante- 
cedents, or the present conduct, of the Demo- 
cratic party to show that it is desirable that it 
should return to power, we are unable to per- 
ecive. What it would do if it absolutely con- 
trolled the Legislature the proceedings of this 
winter plainly show. . Let any man carefully 
study the votes of the last session of the New 
York Legislature, and honestly declare which 
party most strenuously supported, in proportion 
to its numbers, the measures that were intrin- 
sically just and wise. The State certainly does 
not elect the representatives in the Assembly 
from the city of New York. They are elected 
by the dominant party in the city. Would it 
be judicious to intrust the unrestricted ad minis- 
tration of its affairs to those gentlemen ¢ 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 


Tue check at London in the sale of our 
bonds, though attributed by the telegraph to 
distrust in Amsterdam, is sufficiently account- 
ed for in the condition of affairs in the great 
metropolis. Moneyed men have a peculiar 
‘sensitiveness on the subject of foreign compli- 
cations, and they doubtless see in the new 
phase of the Alabama question, «9 the sup- 
posed American attitude toward Cuba, the pos- 
sibility of disturbance, which they may think 
increased by the action of Mexico in opening 
a port to the Cuban insurgents, a measure 
which affords facility for aid to Cuba. 

The necessity for this check in the sale of 
our securities is due also to the condition of the 
Bank of England. The private deposits last 
month were £17,659,278, against £20,349,041 
in April, 1868. The reserve had fallen from 
£11,587,080 to £7,256,175. The coin had 
fallen from £20,527,100 to £17,030,151, while 
the circulation was diminished to only £23,- 
637,950 last month, as against £24,412,917 at 
the same time in 1868. The rate of interest 
was therefore raised from four per cent. to four 
and a half, in the expectation that capitalists 
in London would stop their transactions in 
foreign securities, and that money would flow 
in from other quarters. ! 

When the rate was raised to 4 per cent, it 
was noticed that French and other bankers who, 
until 1866, had been attracted by:such an event 
to buy in London commercial bills, had given 
as a reason for abstaining, although the rate 
was lower in Paris, that they had freely pur- 
chased OveREND & GurNeyY’s and Sir Mor- 
TON Peto’s short paper, which was protested 
on their hands, and that the general inactivity 
in trade which had since been the marked feat- 
ure of the English market, accompanied with 
heavy losses in cotton and«wool manufactures, 
made it doubtful if the paper then to be pro- 
cured would be found better than that with 
which they had been freely supplied of those 
unfortunate firms. 
the advance in the rate of interest did not take 
place, but on the contrary, tempted by the large 
fortunes attributed to those on the Continent 
and in England who held our bonds purchased 
at low rates, investments were made in them 
at constantly advancing rates, threatening to 
turn the flow of specie toward this country not- 
' withstanding our excessive imports. 

The Bank of England, which is managed to 
promote the commercial advantage of the king- 
dom, has undoubtedly sought to arrest the tend- 
ency to invest in foreign loans, although there 
has been no recovery in the general attitude of 
trade from the depression which has existed 
since the panic of 1866. ‘The policy has to en- 
counter this difficulty, and the question arises 
whether our bonds will still prove the more 
tempting, or investors in London will be satis- 
tied with what their own meagre market aiords 


The anticipated resnlt of 


at low rates of interest. One thing is certain, 
that an augmented considerable demand abroad 
for-our bonds can not be met without an ad- 
-vance in-price on this side, as there are now but 
few of them in the hands of speculaters in the 
United States. 
““Phe check was instantly felt on this side in 
call: the departments of business, showing how 
intimate are the relations between the two coun- 
tries, and how immense isthe power of the board 
which matiages the Bank-of England. 

In. sympathy with:the advance here in gold, 
which was eoineidént-with this measure and due 
in part to skilifal speeulation, business was more 
active on the 6th,’ 7th,sand 8th of May than it 
had been immediately: before ; but the weather 
was finer, and» stocks::in the interior are un- 
doubtedly low. ‘To.keep them so until the 
July account of stock seems to be the policy of 
many country merchants. ‘The season is late 
and has not been as good as was expected. 
Depression in the price of gold has uniformly 
depressed business, and if an advance appears 
to have the character of permanence the oppo- 
site result follows; if: other: cifenmstances are 
favorable. But éextrayaganeé~has exhausted 
many of their. surplus@meansjand produced a 
greater amount of prudence than was lately 
known. 

It is not creditable to the sagacity of this 
country, rich as it is in all that is required for 
the easy production of wealth, that we are so 
much exposed as we appear to be to the power 
of foreign capitalists. We ought at this period 


-of our existence to be as independent in finan- 


cial as in political matters, but we are very far 
from “BA ; and we shall remain in ‘‘lead- 
ing strings” until we place our finances on the 
sound footing of the leading commercial na- 
tions. 

This will continue to be the point of deepest 
interest to us until we escape from a deprecia- 
ted currency, an evil which constantly transfers 
to others the benefit of our wonderful natural 
advantages. It may be that in the economy 
of all-wise Providence we are blinded to our 
true interests, in order that those who occupy 
the overcrowded and worn-out portions of the 
‘world may share in the advantages which are 
profusely accumulated in America, and that our 
escape from an-unwise system will be coinci- 
dent only with the pressure of severe necessity. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has pro- 
posed, as a concession for some advantages to 
the Government arising from collecting the In- 
come and other taxes earlier than usual, to 
abandon the duty on corn—amounting to one 
shilling per quarter of eight bushels, and reach- 
ing a total of £900,000. Mr. Lowe in taking 
this step claims that the tax is a charge on the 
consumer, and falls most heavily on the poor, 
who consume a greater proportion of bread than 


is used by the higher classes; but it was con-. 


tended in opposition that this tax, like that for 
freight on corn earned by British carriers, was 
a charge on the foreign producer, either wholly 
or in part, and should be allowed to stand. 


| This exception to the rule that the consumer 


pays the tax was explained on the ground that 
England, being the largest. consumer in the 
world of foreign corn, was enabled ‘to fix the 
price and command the markets of the world 
on her own terms. 

The time when this abolition of the duty 
shall take effect had not been fixed, but the 
first of June was mentioned with favor, and it 
seems not improbable that this tax, which 
stands as a charge between the producer and 
consumer, may soon be removed to the ad- 
vantage of this country. <The abolition of this 
tax is partly due to thé growing wants of the 
English for cheap food; but the purchase-of it 
here is greatly obstructed by the advance in 
freights which attends every renewal of demand 
for our products. It is to be hoped that we 
may soon grow into a policy which will restore 


to us that fair share of the business of carriers 


upon the ocean to which this country is entitled. 


CASTELAR. 

A NEw orator has just made himself famous. 
Sefior CasTELAR has proposed the republic in 
the Spanish Cortes, and has asserted religious 
liberty against the argument of Sefior ManteE- 
ROLA, the representative of the Romish eccle- 
siastical authority, with a fervid eloquence that 
brought Spain to his feet, and has sent his name 
wherever newspapers are read. What the ef- 
fect must have been we may imagine upon 
reading such sentences as these in his first 
speech ; 

‘There is not a single progressive principle which 
has not been cursed by the Catholic Church....We 
are a great charnel-house which extends from the 
Pyrenees to the sea of Cadiz, for we have been sacri- 


ficed upon the altar of Catholicism....We have no 
agriculture, we have no industry, we have no learn- 


ing, through maintaining this intolerance of religion. . 


We lit up the fires of the Inquisition and cast our free- 
thinkers into them....The Church has bewitched the 
queens and enchanted the kings, and given that terri- 
ble history which the slaves of Sa Patrocinie can not 
forget. To crown all, the Pope sent the distinction 
called the Golden Rose to a queen rejected by the 
conscience of her people....It is said that our people 
are net instructed, alid it is true. Yet for fifteen cen- 
turies the Catholic Ch@fch has had the instructing of 
them. Our middle classes now put on religion not as 
the fountain of morality, but just as they nee the civil 


men, or the greater part of them, do not believe in the 
— Church, but they pay it as an element of or- 
er.” 


At the close of a speech, which, even read 


and jin our imperfect reports, is powerful and | 


eloquent, and which in delivery must have been, 
under the circumstances, resistless, CASTELAR 
said: ‘‘ Why should we not be governed by our 
great public men, such as S—RRANO or Prim, 
Rios Rosas or Rivero. Why do we need a 
foreign king? In-short, why can we not have 
a republic with these men at the head?” ‘That 
is & question so simple, so natural, so conclu- 
sive, that it will continue to ask itself until a 
republic is established. 

But the more remarkable speech of Caster- 
AR was in reply to ManTEROLA. This ecclesi- 


| astic had insisted upon Romanism as the State 


religion, with all its consequences. It is neces- 
sary, said CasTELAR, in reply, that a State to be 
truly free should have great moral bonds, a 
great sense of rights, of duties—but duties im- 
posed not by civil authority, nor by armies, but 
by its own reason and its own conscience, This 
can never be seen among enslaved nations. 
What does Seftor ManTEROLA require? That 
to be a Spaniard eligible to all rights a man 
must bear a religion forcibly imposed and not 
freely accepted by his conscience. But the doc- 
trine of the protection of the Church by the 
State should end forever. ‘‘The State has no 
religion—it can not have any—it ought not to 
have any. ‘The State can not confess, the State 
can not commune, the State can not die.” 
Sefior CasTELar proceeded to a historical sur- 
vey of the doctrine and its consequences, and 
ame again to the fearful persecutions of the 
‘hurch. Then this Spaniard, glowing with a 
feeling that we may imagine, speaking to Span- 
iards who had the decree of liberty in their 
péwer, exclaimed : 


™ “We did not kill the persecuted ones,’ said Sefor 


MantTeroia. Mirthful defense! As if the assassin 
should say it was not he that killed his victim, it was 
his dagger! The Ingnisition, gentlemen, the Inqui- 
sition was th¢ dagger of the Church....We have ret- 
rograded not because we are inferior in intelligence 
and in talent to the Germans or the English, but be- 
cause they acquired before us the great moral treas- 
ure of liberty of thought—because they have not re- 
mained, as we did so long, without light in the con- 
science, buried in the depths of the Inquisition.” 
The peroration of this speech was electrical. 
The conscience, the thought, the hope of Spain 
had at last found a voice. All that men had 
not dared to say was now said, and with pas- 
sionate power, The speech of CasTELAR was 
even'a greater event than the revolution. It 
aimed to change not merely the form of the 
Government but its soul. Further debate was 
impossible. .The session was adjourned. The 
Cortes crowded around the orator. His speech 
changed the plans of the leaders. Not im- 
probably it has made Spain a republic. 


THE ECONOMICAL DEMOCRACY. 

We beg our readers throughout the country 
who are disposed to think that the extrava- 
gance of the Republican party is so prodigious, 
to remark the economies of the Democratic 
party as illustrated in the State of New York. 

‘The annual tax levies for the city and coun- 
tv of New York, which were not only generous 
but enormous, were submitted to the Legisla- 
ture, and they were carefully revised before 
their passage. The Assembly, or Lower House, 
is nominally Republican; but the majority has 
been constantly overcome by the skill of the 
Tammany leaders. At the last moment Mr. 
A. B. loves, of Brooklyn, a member elected 
as a Republican, introduced’ a substitute in- 
creasing the amount of the city levies by some 
three millions of dollars, and the county levies 
by a similar sum. 

After a vigorous protest from eminent Re- 
publieans in the House this infamous bill was 
passed, and every Democrat in the House, every 
member of the party that is constantly denouncing 
the horrible oppression of taxation, voted to in- 
crease the taxes nearly six millions of dollars! 


‘Twenty Republicans voted with them, and se- 


cured the passage of the bill; ‘but the opposi- 
tion was all Republican. 

We again remind our readers that when they 
hear the Republican Legislature of 1869 de- 
nounced as the most venal that ever disgraced 
the State, they are to remember that of the sev- 
enty-two Republicans voting fifty-two voted 
against this crowning iniquity and twenty for 
it, while every Democrat voting—forty-eight in 
number—vofed for it. ‘The names of the Re- 
publicans which should be carefully remembered 
are Messrs, Akin, Bemus, BENDER, CALKINS, 
CARPENTER, GEORGE CLARK, CONGER, CRANE, 
J. Ferris, Harris, Heceman, Hopces, H. 
Ray, Ricu, Scuoonmaker, D. Stewart, W. 
H. Stewart, SumMERs, THORNTON, and WuitT- 


MARSH, ~ 


NOTES. 


Tue next annual meeting of the National 
Teachers’ Association will be held in the city of 
Trenton,.New Jersey, of the 17th, 18th, 19th, 
and: 20th of August, 1869, Professor J. 5. 


Hart, Principal of the State Normal School, lias. 
mad 


e arrangements for the entertainment of the 
members upon the most moderate terms, and 
State, county. or city associations whicl send 


| guard—to secure them in their property. Our states- | delegates are requested tu communicate with 


| Cational questions are 


This poem 
translated 


| 


him. «A very large attendance of the teachers 
and a vigorous discussion of the most vital edu- 
anticipated ; and it is sup- 
posed that with reasonable effort this may be 
made the most interesting meeting of the kind 
vet held in the country. Mr. L. Boxket- 


EN, of Maryland, is the President of the Asso- — 


ciation; and a hearty welcome avwgits all who 
attend. ‘ 


A VERY interesting) and important historical 
work is announced as in preparation by the Rev. 
RapHakEt Lewin. It is the Histories of 
the Jewish Congregations of America ;” a com- 
plete account of the rise and progress of Judaism 
in this country. The imtiense research neces- 
sary to accuracy in such a work and the great 
éxpense of the publication have hitherto prevent- 
ed its execution. But upon careful investigation 
the author has decided’ that the time has now ar- 
rived for the publicatidn. It will be neatly print- 


ed and furnished to subscribegs at three dollars a’ 


copy payable td the agents upon delivery of the 
boo Ordersand other communications should 
be sent to Rev. Raruirt D'C. Lewry, 17 Bre- 
voort Place, New York. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Frank B. Cueney, aged fifteen years, and son of 
highly respected parents in North Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, shot himself dead on the morning of May 3. 
His father had required him to apologize to his school 
teacher for truancy, which is- supposed to have induced 
the rash act. 
Another strange suicide is reported as having been 
committed by a student at Griswold College, Iowa, 
while ding out with a young lady, May3. The name 
of young man was. George Clayton. He wae son 
of Mr. D. B. Clayton, connected with the Pacitic Rail- 
road The act was apparently unintentional The 
th had a revolver,“and having probably tried it, 
thought all the barrels were discharged. He, in sport, 
pointed it at her and fired, with no effect. Then he 
put it to his own head, and received the bal! from the 
one fatal chamber of the weapon. A furtunate escape 
for the young lady! 
The trial of Mumler was concluded on the 8d. The 
was acquitted, on the ground that the prose- 
cution had failed to make out their complaint. Just 
as we anticipated. 


At ndon on the Sth instant the last tie of the Pa- © 


citic Railroad was laid. It was of polished Californin 
lanrel, mounted on either end with solid silver, ac- 
companied by a ~ yas of solid gold costing $200, The 
completion of this great enterprise was the occasion 
of mutual congratulation between San Francisco and 
our Atlantic cities. 

A curious present has been sent to Whittier from 
Brazil. One of the poet's most beantiful pieces is the 
** Cry of a Lost Soul,” founded on a tradition of North- 
ern Brazil, to the effect that the lonely noctarnal cry 
of the bird called by the people on the Amazop the 
Alma de Caboclo, or Alma perdida (the soul of the In- 
dian, or the Lost Soul), is not the cry of a bird, brs 


“The pained soul of some infidel ¢ 
Or cursed heretic that cries from, hell.” 


so interested the Emperor of Brazil that 
it very faithfally and poetically into Por- 
ese, and sent-an autograph copy to Whittier. 
he working-women of Boston have at fength- or- 
ganized a league, among the objects of which are to 
educate women until their labor shal! be as valuable 
as that of men, and tosecure an equality of w 
tween the two sexes, The Women’s Clab in Bostou 
has been for some time making inquiries witli regarit 
to the work and wa of women in that city, and 
some of the statistics thus gathered were used at the 
recent Convention of Working-women. 
Humanitarians and those interested’in educational 


u 


matters will we gad to learn that the interest on the - 


$1,000,000 in gold so generously given some two years 
ago by Mr. George Peabody to advance the educational 
interests of the South, has not beey diverted from its 
proper ¢ el, and that ite.distribution in the South- 
ern cities is producing the best results. @ Wash- 
ington Chronicle says: ‘‘ There is hardly a Sonthern 
city whose schools haye not been reorganized and en- 
couraged. The colored children have been afforded 
equal opportunities with the children of the whites. 
How far this interest. may be made to go will be un- 
derstood when we state that in sonie of the towns of 
the South the small sum of $200 or $300 serves to put 
the schools on a permanent basis; while in others 
such as Atlanta, $5000 added to the contributions o 

the citizens themselves, revives and extends what had 
previously been imperfectly conducted.” 


FOREIGN. NEWS. 


CUBA. 


Tur Congress of the Revolutionary. party at Sibani- 
cu, on the 13th of April, unanimously adopted resolu- 
tions declaring that the party is “tighting for inde- 
pendence from Spain and annexation to the United 
States.”". Here is a change in the phase of Cuban af- 
fairs so far as our Government is concerned. What 
will follow? General Cespedes presided over the 
Congress. Sibanicu is a small town, orgyvillage, in the 
southeastern corner of the Cenfral Department of 
Cuba, southwesterly from Neuvitas, southeasterly 
from Puerto Principe, and about equally distant from 
both. It is in the mountainous region which has al- 
ready a of the rebellion. Genera! 

uesada was again elected Generalissimo of the Revy- 
olutionary Army. : 


ITEMS, 


Prince Alexander Serjewitsch Menschikoff, Admira 
of the Russian Navy, died at St. Petersburg May 3.. ° 

The Geographical, Society of Paris has decreed a 
gold medal to Dr. Hayes; of the United States, for his 
eminent services in the work of Arctic exploration 
and discovery. Q 

A revolution, it is reported, has broken out in the 
State of Guerrero, Mexico. Troops had been sent to 
suppress it, and some fighting was reported. There 
seems to be a wide-spread feeling of dissatisfaction in 
the republic, and a secession of the Northern States is 
talked of. 

A Congress of German Protestante is to meet at 
Worms on the 31st of May. The object of the meeting 
is to consider and frame a reply to the recent appeal 


- of the Pope to Protestants. 


A new Italian Cabinet has been formed under Gen- 
eral Menabrea as President. 

A letter from Florence says: **Thanks to Pius IX., 
lottery gamblers in Italy have just made a great hit. 
On Sunday, the 11th inst., Pins IX, celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of his first masse, which he said at 
the age of twenty-six. This last number also corre- 
in the lottery-player’s guide-book with the 
word ‘mass,’ as well as with the word ‘money.’ No- 
thing could be clearer to all those who had cash to 
stake and faith iu the usual rules; and hundreds, — 
haps thousands, of persons played upon the numbers 
11, 69, 9, 50, 26. In the Florence weeklydrawing all 
those numbers came ont of the wheel... It was what is 
called a guine—that is to say, a gainon the whole tive 
numbers. There is no doubt that the ment has 
had to make very heavy payments to winners. It is 
an old belief with numbers of persons in Italy that 
Pius IX. has the evil eye, and in this instance the 
Italian Treasury may well share that opinion.” 
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THE CHALLONER-WHITTAKER 
TRAGEDY, QUEBEC. | 


Tue third day of March last will be long re- 
membered in Quebec, Canada. The skating- 
rink in St. Lewis suburbs presented the custom- 
ary lively appearance. ‘The military, civilians, 
and ladies of the city were well represented. 
Non-subscribers to the rink were denied admis- 
sion except when introduced by members. This 
arrangement allowed but few spectators, among 
whom, however, on the above day was one whose 
brow throbbed, and whose heart was smarting 
under feelings of abused honor and_ purposes of 
revenge. This was a youth of sixteen years, 
small for his‘age, the son of a respectable citizen 
of Quebec. He took his stand in the entranc 
the boys’ dressing-room, and immediately by that 
of the gentlemen’s, when the object of his search, 
Ensign WuittakeEr, of the Fifty-Third Regi- 
ment, who was then in the dressing-room re- 
moving his skates, soon passed out to the plat- 
form. As the officer passed young CHALLONER 
raised a Remington revolver and fired, but missed 
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his aim. ‘The sudden explosion caused, Wuirt- 
TAKER to face quickly around, with his arms ex- 
tended, as if to grapple with his dangerous foe ; 
but before he had time to do more, a second shot 
was fired, the ball entering his left temple. He 
fell instantly upon his face an insensible man, and 
continued so for seven days, when death term- 
inated his melancholy career. 

** You know what that is for,” said CHALLONER, 
as his victim fell at his 


feet. He made no at- 7 
tempt to escape; but 
surrendered himself to 
the first peace - officer 
that appeared, and was 
immediately taken to 
jail, to await the result 7 
of his desperate act. 

Ensign WHITTAKER 
was twenty-two years of a, 
age, stood upward of six | gz 
feet in height, entered ZBBEEZ 
the army in 1865, en- LEB 
joyed the reputation of | Z LZ 


a handsome, fast young | 222 
man, and on the day, 
he received his mortal | 
wound was gazetted a 
lieutenant. Onthe third | 
day after his death his | S RSS 
remains were conveyed WS 
to Mount Hermon Cem- | 
etery, followed by the 
Fifty-third Regiment, 
the Royal Artillery, and 
the Rifle Brigade. But 
few citizens joined the 
procession, which slowly 
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LIEUTENANT FREDERICK C, WHITTAKER. 


wended. its way through the serpentine ap-— 


proaches to the old citadel. The solemn notes 
of the bands playing the Dead March, the meas- 
ured tread of the long procession, and the sad 
reflections of blasted hopes and happiness that 
the scene furnished to every mind and pictured 
upon every countenance, gave the cortége a sick- 
ening impressiveness. 

The cause of this tragic affair was not long in 
| coming to light, and fur- 
~~; nishes another of numer- 

_ Ous instances of British 
| Officers being admitted 
into families as gentle- 
men, while many of 
them neither care nor 


ble to support such a 
reputation. 
WHITTAKER had been 
SENS | received into the CHAL- 
SS LONER family as a gen- 
_tleman paying court to 
Miss CHALLONER, sister 
af the prisoner, whom 
S\ | he seduced b¥ means_of 
~ | drugs. Fopa time he 


of marriage. ‘lo injury 
he added insult, by ac- 
companying his victim 


.| 


tensibly for marriage, 
when he said to her, 
‘*Tell the clergyman 
that I will call another 
—--——— day,” and then left her. 
Legal redress was now 
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SKETCHED BY STaNLEY Fox.—{See Pacer 327.] 


are sufficiently ‘honora-. 


For months , 


silenced her by promises. 


to the church door, os-: 


| 


| 


| 


sought, when it was ascertained that the, law 
of Quebec does not punish the seducer. On 


the 3d of March the Maw-officers were called 


in to counsel the family. While they were 
in the house young CHALLONER returned from 
his office. 
for us,” said his father to him. He rushed awa 
from his sad home, his father’s grief. his mother’s 
tears, and sister’s dishonor nerving his arm. An 
hour after he met WuiTTakeRr and shot him. 
The trial, which lasted nearly three days, was 
impressive and harrowing. To see arraigned at 
the bar a spirited youth, who bore an excellent 
character, and who was a general favorite—to see 
him weeping passionately as his counsel dyelt 
upon the wrongs intlicted upon his family—to see 


Jurors and an associate judge upon the bench in: 


tears while the prisoner’s father and mother re- 
luctantly told their story, was a scene seldom wit- 
nessed in a court of justice. 

On the morning of May 5 the jury rendered 
their verdict acquitting the prisoner, who was 
congratulated by the citizens present, and car- 
ried away in triumph. 
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GE-ROOM IN BOOTH’S BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY, BY THE PRINCE OF ORANGE LODGE, May 1, 1869. 


** We are ruined; there is no hope. 
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_ perience great delight in her society.” 


‘I presume ?” 


‘man, 


{May 22, 1869, 


On let net thoughts of, sullen hue 
The hearts that weré in union part ; 
But question straight, and answer true, 
‘And clear them with a sunny heart. 


The rain-blne wreaths that arch the dell, 
And sweep the mountain's grassy sides, 

Would slay its glory did they dwell 
Forever on the darkened sides ; 


But sunbeams-come, and breezes blow | 
The sluggish folds to snowy shapes, 

Till leaves and dew-wet flowerets glow 
-On all the green and glistening capes. 


And so, when friendship scatters pride, 
How gayly heart to heart awakes! 

Like two fair sails that fogs divide, 
When suddenly the sunshine breaks. 


SPECULATING FOR THE RISE. 
A STCRY OF WALL STREET IN 1864. 


** Most decidedly, my dear, we niust alter our 
style of living. It is impossible with our wealth 
to continue in this street, for instance, aud we 
must at once set up a carriage with a span of the 
finest horses that can be had for money.” 

** Well, and what else, Marv ?” 

**The girls must immediately establish fash 
ionsble and handsome wardrobes.”’ 

‘** You are one Of ‘the girls’ on this occasion, 


**Don’t be absurd. Next we must take a 
good house. Several servants will be necessary. 
In fact, there are so many requirements entailed 
by our new position that I really must have time 
to think them all over.” 

‘*Let me know when you are quite through, 
and well see how much it all comes to. Mean- 
while I'm off for ‘ the street.’ 

Thus Mr. Theophilus. Botley, a Wall Street 
speculator for the rise. ‘The Fates had been 
propitious. By a series of fortunate ventures he 
had become rich, as many like him did during 
the-violent fluctuations in gold at various recent 
periods.. Accustomed tq the barrack life of a 
great boarding-house, varied by the annual bar- 
rack life of a great hotel in sume fashionable 
watering-place, he now found that a mansion 
among the upper-ten when in town and a sub- 
arbala mansion when out of it were among the 
necessary proprieties of his new position. _ Hence 
RN family council, out of whose deliberations should 
arise a new era of luxury and fashion. ‘The fam- 
ily of Mr.. Botley was not large, consisting only 
of self and partner, with two junior members, 
Clifford and Annie. A few worfls describe the 
four. Mr. B. was one of these/men who seem 
to carry about great waistcoats before them rath- 
er than appear clothed therein, and whose broad, 
clean-shaved face, accurate tie, aud carefully-reg- 
ulated hair, all speak volumes of the respectable 
Mrs. B..was a little lady with a great soul. 
Not much faded as yet, her style of dress was 


_the juvenile; having beautifal teeth, she: smiled 


much ; -handsome locks, she took care of them ; 
a tolerable complexion, she took care of it; and, 
with the knowledge. that her feet were symmet, 
rical, was not averse to people in general being 
impressed with the fact. 
ner that made the impression., ‘That was grand. 


- People were conquered by it, and among those 
who were so conquered by it,most completely 
‘was Mr. Botley himself. 


Clifford was nobody 
at all—that is, ouly: about seventeen if we ‘con- 
sider age only, but a veteran in fast ways if his 


_accounts of himself among»cempanions were to 


sbe believed. We shall not trouble him in our 
story.. But the chief of the household was}Annie. 
She was the pet of both parents, and as pretty as 
she was good, . Even her brother owned that she 
‘*wasn't.a bad sort—for a girl; and that, though 
he cotiidn't sce it himself, fellows seemed to ex- 
And so 
they did. | As to her Jooks, if blue eyes, olden 
hair, a slender but pertectly well shaped figure, 
f& merry smile, and a musics! voice will help the 
readet to realize her appearance, those items of 
description are freely offered; but as all male 


- readers have some idea] of beauty, no catalogue 


of attributes, were it.a column long, would con- 
vey half so charming \a_picture as was Annie 
Botley. 

We have spoken of the ** fellows’ who admired 
her collectively, but they must stand aside in favor 
of one in particular. Herbert Foster was an old 
friend of Annie's, lis parents and hers having 
been intimate acquaintances before their time. 
In fact, at one time the Fosters and the Botleys 
had been striving plodders side by side in the 
journey ‘of life, and, like good comrades, had 
often helped and cheered each other. But, one 
after the other, Stepheri Foster and his wife fell 
by the way; and their only child, Herbert, then 
ten years old, was left to pursue his travels alone, 
or at least with such companionship as his father 
and mother’s ok] friends could give him, and a 
little fortune of ten thousand dollars. But their 
sympathy was practical, and the little fellow found 
in them almest «a home; fur during vacations, till 
he left school, and all his spare time when he went 
into a counting-room, was spent in the society of 
his kind friends and dear Annie. And so mat- 
ters continued down to the time of our sketch, 
excepting in one particular. The young couple 
who had been. so much together were so with 


the entire approval of the girl’s father and mo- 


ther—for atime. ‘he boy became a man; the 
girl a woman. ‘The little affectionate ways of 
childhood were replaced by the timid restraint 
of those who could no loiger meet without emo- 
tion, nor whose hands clasp without a thrill. 
Hier mother saw all this, of course, and the father 
too. But still the entire approval was not with- 
held—for atime. But the time was drawing to 
a close; for on the morning when Mrs. Botley 


But it was hey man- ' 


‘erally nowhere. 
Row a cloud was over his face, which grew darker 


said she. 
“not go on like this, of course,” he added. 


joined by their new riches, she sat a long time 
after her husband had gone down town, and 
thought deeply @f what social duties were en- 
joined by them im respect to her daughter's fature. 

Mrs. Botley was not a cruel woman; never 
meant to be an unkind one even. She had a sin- 
cere affection for her daughter, and scarcely less 
for Herbert. She had watched their growth with 
pleasure and pride, ‘The love which she could 
see springing up between them had stirred her 
heart And “3 short time 
ago, she asked whether young peo- 
ple were to marry, she would—while, perhaps, 
replying indefinitely—have whispered to herself 
that of course they would." Batnow Amnie would 
be rich—a great match ;. while: Herbert. wae just 


u clerk, and nothing-more, ‘‘ with béggar-— 
ly ten thousand.” And so’she sat-and ~pondered,.' 


rather sadly it must be owned, upon her duty as 
the world would see it. 

As with Mrs. Botley, so with her lord. Rid- 
ing down town he rapidly glanced over the daily 
views of the Wall Street editors, as spread over 
the money-columns of his favorite dailies, and 
somehow a new subject obtruded itself among the 
figures. Herbert’s money value and prospects 
seemed to become an item of the ‘* street’s” news, 
and a poor exhibit they made. Annie stock was 
away up high above par; Herbert stock was lit- 
And when he got out in Park 


every step he took toward the far-famed menag- 
erie of the Bulls and Bears. To acquire wealth 
was good; but what was wealth without po- 
sition? What was to be Annie's position? ‘To 
be sure he could establish the young coupie hand- 
somely, which svould in one sense be pleasant ; 
but business before pleasure was the highest 
wisdom. The whole subject must be thought 
over; and if steps were to be taken inimical to 
Aunie’s peace of mind, why they must, and there 
was an end of it! Still there was no hurry— 
for a few days, at all events; and so with cleared 
brow the speculator joined his confreres. 

But this particular day was more important 
than hethought. For’some little time the young 
people had projected a walk among the growing 
beauties of the Central Park, and, singular as it 
may seem, had not announced their intention to 
any one else. By mere chance, too, Mrs. Botley 
thought the day suitable for a round of gossiping 
visits to people, during which the delightful sub- 
ject of her enlarged views of life was to be dul 
trotted out, so that when Herbert rang the bell 
Annie was alone and the ramble was soon ar- 
ranged. ‘The weather was beautiful, and the 
Park seemed an elysium to the young lovers. 
We need not follow them about all the time, how- 
ever, nor set down all their conversation: suffice 
it to say that, when Herbert left her at the door 
of her home, she ran up to her room with her face 
all aglow, and soon melted into tears of happi- 
ness; while he marched away with as proud an 
air as if he were the legatee of an enormously 
rich uncle, and had just come into. his property. 
For during that golden afternoon the words had 
been spoken which united the destinies of two 
young lives. .Not that words were needed, for 
each had known the other’s heart long befo 
But now the vows had been exchanged whic 
never should be broken. ‘They had agreed, how- 
ever, not to confide their hopes to Annie’s parents 
just yet, for which line of conduct there was not 
the least reason so far as they were aware. 

‘The evening dinner was ready, and Mr. Botley 


was ready too. He had been again fortunate in , 


the street.. Another heap of money had sprang 
up between the lovers. They knew nothing of 
it. ‘To them the after-dinner music and reading 
were more delightful than ever. They had a 
delicious secret between them which lent a hid- 
den meaning to their merry talk and looks. And 
the futher and mother almost sighed as they read 
in each other’s graver looks a new disapproval of 
what before had been a source of pleasure to both. 

‘The question was soon discussed by the worthy 
couple. ‘That very night Mr. Botley, the young 
folks having separated, sat with his wife alone in 
their parlor—he silently smoking, and she silently 
gazing into the open stove. ‘‘ Mary,” said he, 
at length, *‘ are you and I thinking of the same 
thing, I wonder?” ‘‘I have no doubt of it,” 
‘“Then what is to be done? It ow 
course not,” she replied, absently. ‘* ‘Then, again 
I say, what is to be done? I don’t want to seem 
unkind,” said he. ‘* No, nor I,” she answered. 
** Well,” said he, ‘* now this thing’s got to be 
looked at from a business point of view. Her- 
bert has, or will have, ten thousand dollars. 
(Quite an absurd’sum. A mere nothing.” ‘‘A 
mere nothing!” sheechoed. ‘* Then, once again, 
Mrs. B., what do you suggest? ‘The fact is, are 
we to goin for sentiment, and give our girl away 
—throw her away, Mrs. B.—to a young man 
without money or prospects, just because we 
happen to have a liking for him?” ‘Yes, we 
have a liking for him,” replied Mrs. Botley, with 
some sadness. ‘‘ But,” added her husband, with 
some irritation, ‘‘ is itkindnessto Annie? Why, 


she will be able to marry a millionaire!” ‘‘Where |, 


is your millionaire ?” rejoined Mrs. Botley, with 
some little irritation on her side this time. ‘‘ Now, 
Mary,” replied he, with a softened manner, for 
he was just a little afraid of her bent brows, 
**Jet’s discuss this calmly. In the first place, I 
don’t think that they care for each other very 
much. At least there will be no broken hearts, 
or rubbish of that sort. ‘Then she has not seen 
much society yet—of the right sort, I mean. 
Both of you are made to shine, and should not 
only shed but reflect lustre upon the new circle 
that you will adorn. When we are newly fixed 
up we will gather round us a new set. Good 
gracious! I know of a dozen rich young fellows 
that will be at Annie's feet in notime. Yes. I 
see itall. A suitable establishment, Mary.. Ob- 
stacles placed in the way of ‘young Foster—social 


4 


no more about it. Isee the wayclear. All you 
have to.do is to make her appreciate our new po- 
sition, and teach her how to adorn it. You want 


no teaching. 

Mrs. Botley smiled at the compliment, and 
sighed for Herbert and Annie. But the visions 
of the future shut him out from her, thoughts. 


duty, and when she dreamed her dreams were 
not of him, but of the coming splendors for her- 
if. S 


self, 

Soon after this, less than a month, ‘‘ young fel- 
lows” began to ask each other ‘‘ had they been 
invited to ’s ?” **had they seen the 
girk?” ‘‘who was that young fellow who hung 
round: her,” and.-‘‘seemed be snubbed very 
often ?” and soforth. For the 
now a mansion, the Botleys were of the upper- 
ten, or very nearly so, and their reunions were, 
although not yet quite fashionable, getting on 
rapidly in that direction. Gold, the magician, 
had touched Mr. B. with his wand, and he seem- 
ed to expand in ‘‘ vidth and visdom” every day. 
Mrs. B. no longer asked the prices of things, but 
ordered them sent home; and Annie, decked out 
in all the colors of the rainbow, illustrated the 
ideas of milliners who copy their fashions from 
the demi-monde of Paris, and who never knew in 
all their experience how a lad}should be dressed. 
Annie was not more happy amidst these changes. 
Her simple habits were broken in upon, and the 
life passed before in something ike domestic pri- 
vacy was disturbed by obtrusive attentions, and 
the perpetual gayeties that gave/time for neither 
reflection nor rest. 

But what filled her with secret uneasiness was 
the change which gradually came over the posi- 
tion in the house of her lover. ‘This change 


its degrees; but it was none the less certain. 
Herbert felt this and understood it. When, one 
day, Mr. Botley invited him to dinner, he knew 
that invitations were for the future n : 
He was now a visitor where always before he had 
been at home. When he offered to take Annie 
for a drive, Mrs. Botley was ‘‘ so sorry, but An- 
nie was engaged to a matinée, accompanied by 
the Devilles—did he not think them charming ?” 
And so throughout. A hedge of forms and cer- 
emonies and occupations was built up between 
the young comple, over which they might occa- 
sionally peep, but which they could not penetrate. 

All this excited Annie’s dismay at first, and 
then her indignatien. 
was in it manifest injustice, and, she could not 
but think, cruelty. She resolved it should not 
last, certainly not without explanation. The op- 
portunity soon came. 

Among Mrs. Botley’s new acquisitions was a 
boudoir, furnished and fitted according to the 
newest ideas of that sacred retreat. Here she 
would ‘‘ receive” a few of her very dearest 
friends, and éxchange the vapid gossip to which 
such retreats are often dedi Among those 
very dearest was Mrs. Deville, whose spouse—an 
ex-slopseller—-was now a millionaire of the class 
profanely called shoddy. ‘To her came Mrs. De- 
ville one day, and, Annie being present, the con- 
_versation turned upon a ball to be held that even- 
ing. ‘* Any body we know to be there?” inquired 
Mrs. Deville, with a nonchalant air. 


“* Any body, my dear! Youamazeme! Why, | 


every body is to be there.” 
|  ‘**Isn’t it tiresome? But one must counte- 


nance these things, I suppose. Does your charm-— 


ing daughter attend ?” 

“Certainly. And yours ?”’ 

“* Well, I suppose so. Poor things! they are 
pestered to death by invitations; but then one 
doesn’t like to refuse. I declare I am almost 
worn out chaperoning them. You see, my girls 
are much sought after, as is yours also, my dear 
Mrs. Botley, and not every good partner at a 
waltz is quite such as we should prefer for— But 
you understand me, [ am sure.’ 

Very true,” replied Mrs. Botley. ‘‘'The sub- 
one of my chief anxieties." This with 
a sig@ glance at Annie, who sat with her eyes 
fastened upon the pages of a book, which never 
seemed to turn. 

‘* By-the-by! what has become of that young 
man—I forget his name—who really seemed 
quite domesticated with you ?” said Mrs. Deville, 
returning the glance. ‘‘One never. sees him 
now. I thought you were such great friends.” 

** Yes, he is under considerable obligations to 
us. He still comes here sometimes, but of 
course we are yery much engaged always.” 

Annie’s eyes flashed, and she bit her lip; but 
she did not utter a word until after a little more 
of Mrs. Deville’s conversational display had been 
exhibited, and she had taken“her leave. Then 

all the pent-up agitation that had shaken her 
soul found vent in a passion of bitter tears, as 
she flung herself upon her knees and hid her face 
upon her mother’s lap. 

For a moment a spasm of pain passed over 
that mother’s face, but it was for a moment only. 

‘t Annie, get up, child, and tell me the mean- 
ing of this.” 

‘< Mother, you know already. Oh, how could 


you—how,could you be so cruel?” 
I say, rise and explain 
yourself.” 4 


- Mother, you have just now been speaking of 
one,” replied she, rising to her feet, and looking 
her mother steadily im the face, ‘‘ who I thought 


you loved as almost as—as—” And her 
voice fal | 
ae do. Is that what you would say?” 


said Botley. 

As Ido,” her daughter. 

‘*T thought as much. Now listen, Annie, and 
don’t interrupt. Your papa and I have higher 
views for you than a marriage with that penniless 


young man. I grieve for the necessity for telling 


She even shed a few tears silently upon her. pillow 
for the sacrifice, but tried to think it was her 


could scarcely be traced, so imperceptible were_ 


To say the least, there 


_describe the entertainment. 


I repeat I am 

ieved that you so little appreciate our position 
as to deem it possible that we could for one mo- 
ment think of such a mere nobody as Herbert 
Foster ever aspiring to your hand. ‘That you 
must see for yourself.” 

**I do not see it. What is this position, that 
I should give up my oldest friend, my—” 

‘* Your lover? you mean that?” replied 
the mother, angrily. Then, as a new light broke 
over her, she added: ‘‘ Have you engaged your- 
self to him, may I take the liberty of asking ?” 

** Mother,” replied the daughter, steadily, 
have promised to be his wife.” 

**Thén,” almost screamed the mother, “you 
have been most wicked—nay, most indelicate! 
Take my word for it, Miss, you shall never keep 
your promise—no, never !” 

“I shall keep my promise,” 
with now increasing calmness. : 

You will—you defy me? Now, Annie, this 
is too much. I was disposed to be lenient be- 
fore,” said Mrs. Botley, rather untruthfully ; 
*‘but now that you openly rebel—actually fling 
your wretched lover in my face—you shall see 
how.it ends. I am never in a passion, but I can 
be firm, young lady.” 

‘‘And so can [, mamma.” And, with a 
haughty courtesy to her mother, Annie left the 
room, 

Long and anxious was the curtain conversa- 
tion between the parents of the rebellious young 
lady that night. Like most people who are se- 
cretly conscious of being in the wrong, they en- 
couraged each other in indignant expressions, 
condemning the ‘very extraordinary” conduct 
of their daughter. The difficulty was how to 
meet it. Coercive measures were dangerous. 
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“RECONCILIATION. but girls, his market will be swamped. Now say | yourself. Stay—not a word! 


replied Annie, 


_ The days of locking up princesses in lofty lonely 


towers had ; hor was that sort of treat- 
ment always effectual. Appeals to reason were 
not altogether possible, for there was reason on 
both sides, as they very well. knew. Finally, 
from blaming the girl they fell to scolding each 
other; and the discussion closed by Mr. Botley 
pulling his night-cap over his ears with a profane 
grunt, and Mrs. Botley subsiding into angry si- 
lent tears. 


But Mr. Botley was a man of action; and . 


when bright Phoebus once more climbed into his 
window from somewhere behind Long Island. 


Sound a plan was already maturing in his brain.” 


Leaving his wife still slumbering he hurried 
through his toilet and descended to his study— 
for he had one now, furnished thoroughly with 
luxurious literary cabinet-work, genteel 
assortment” of books. Here he sat down, and, 
as rapidly as if he were telegraphing the price of 
stocks, wrote a letter—the reader guesses its pur- 
port and its destination. Mr. Botley ‘* presented 
his compliments,” ‘‘ was amazed, nay even sur- 
prised; Mr. Foster must see that the thought of 
a union was impossible*-nay there were insuper- 
able obstacles; Mr. Foster must remember the 


relative positions of himself and the young lady © 


to whom,” etc.; and, finally, ‘‘as a meeting 


would at present be painful to all parties, he 


would see the propriety of absenting himself un- 
til,” etc. ‘* There,” said he, as he sealed the 
document, ‘‘that fixes Ais business, or I'll eat 
my hat.” Nor did he tell a soul what he had 
done. ; The note in due time reached its destina- 
tion, but not alone. ‘The same post brought a 
second to Herbert Foster. What it was about 
we shall presently discover. | 


Next day, and for several days, the three bel- | 


ligerents preserved a sort of armed truce—nci- 
ther Annie nor her parents approached the sub- 
ject of their disagreement by word or look. 

h, perhaps, had been a little startled, and 
was willing to wait developments. One of the 


three, however, exulted secretly. Herbert studi- — 


ously avoided the house, and once, meeting Mr. 
Botley! in the street, contented himself with a 
cold bow. ‘* Clearly he has taken my hint, and 
himself off,’’ chuckled Mr. Botley, adding, how- 
ever, with extensive magnanimity, ‘‘ the 
sense, after all, and knows his place. Il make 
it up to him some day.” ‘‘Strangely enough, 
Annie ‘makes no complaint of her lover’s ab- 
sence; but that, too, is satisfactory, eminently 
so,” further soliloquized the father, and then dis- 
missed ithe subject from his mind. 

At+the time of this story evening society for 
many New York men was of two kinds., Enter- 
tainments at home and entertainments at the 
Evening Exchange divided their time and atten- 
tion. . Botley, while encouraging the for- 
mer, distinctly stipulated that: he should not be 
interfered with in his attendance at the latter. 


This stipulation was in full force on the night of — 


——, when his wife gave a ball which was to 
eclipse all its predecessors. There was great an- 
ticipation among the friends of the house. Mrs. 
Botley was elated. Even Annie smiled, though 
languidly, as the hour arrived when. ‘‘awful 
Beauty puts on all her charms.” We shall not 
was splendid” 
—that encomium of the guests will do. 
Botley was delighted. Mr. Botley had not ap- 
peared, but that was of little consequence; and 
then Annie had been so good, though Herbert 
was absent. When ‘‘the guests had departed, 
the lights were all dead,” she parted with her 
daughter with a warm embrace, saying, ‘‘ Good- 
night, Annie, or rather good-morning. You 
have fulfilled my atmost expectations, and I am 
much pleased with you.” ‘*Good-by, mother,” 
said Annie, rather sadly, as she retired into her 
chamber. 

Mr. Botley was asleep, or seemed so, when 
his wife joined him, and,.utterly fagged out, she 
soon followed him into the land of dreams. 
When, late next day, she awoke he was gone. 


| The whole house was a late riser that morning ; 


very likely he had gone to his Club for breakfast. 
By degrees the domestic establishment of the 
Botleys came to itself. » From basement to roof 
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the daily sounds of life renewed themselves. 
‘¢ Mistress’s bell!” said one servant, and the ac- 
tivity around increased. Mrs. Botley would 
rise. Her maid was in requisition. ‘‘Go to 
Miss Annie’s room,” said the lady to that func- 


tionary, ‘‘and see if she will be up soon. ..Give: 


her my love, and.ask her how she is.” 

‘Vig. mm, the maid, and depart- 
ed on her mission, 

Soon she came flying back aghast. ‘‘Oh, 
please, m’m, Miss Annie jsn’t.there, and nobody 
don’t know where she.is; and she haven't slep’ 
in her bed!” 

** Run all over the house and look for her, 
faintly replied her mistress,.turning pale. ‘‘ I'll 
dress myself. Can it be?” she faltered, as she 
hurriedly rushed through her toilet, ‘‘ Surely 
Annie would never be so wicked as 4 

‘*Oh, cried the servant, bursting into 
the room again, ‘‘ we can’t find her nowhere, and 
cook says the policeman..says as he found the 
front-door open early this morning and pulled it 
to with the latch,” Bess 

With an agony of fear the mother rushed to 
her daughter’s chamber..., It-was-true—she had 
flown! The costly ball-dress lay upon the floor, 
and a plain suit with appropriate outdoor gear 
was inissing. Hardly waitingtonote these facts 
she hurried down stairs and called a man-serv- 
ant. ‘*'Take the quickest conveyance you can 
find; go to Mr. Botley’s office; find him wher- 


” 


ever he is; tell him to come home instantly, in- . 


stantly—do you hear? ‘Tell him-that—no, tell 
him only that he must return without a mo- 
ment’s delay.” ‘The man vanished, and the wo- 
man sank upon a chair, feeling as if stunned. 
She had no one to advise her. Oh, that her 
husband were back! 

Those hours of waitinghow dreary they are 
even when no calamity is impending; how dreary 
Mrs. Botley felt them now!. Eyery minute 
seemed anage. But the messenger did his work 
well, and returned quickly. ‘* Well,” she ex- 
claimed, with great excitement, ‘‘ is he coming ?” 

‘‘T am very sorry, Madam, but I fear not.” 

‘*Not coming? Man, what do you mean ?” 

‘*T traced him from his office to the Gold 
Room, Madam, and sent a message for him to 
come out. He said he was too busy. — I then 
sent againand again. I said that he must come, 
and that you insisted upog it, and then he sent a 
message out that— But I don’t like to repeat 
it.” 

‘Never mind. Do not spare-me.. I could 
not be more wretched than I am.” 

‘* Well, Madam, I’m sorry, I’m sure. He 
couldn’t have meant it, but he did say that you 
and me might go to the devil together, for he 


himself was half-way there already.” 


As these cruel words passed the man’s lips the 
distracted wife and mother uttered a loud shriek 
and fell senseless upon the-floor. 

That day was a day of double agony in the 
broker's mansion. When she recovered the mo- 
ther did all she could to discover the where- 
abouts of her child without attracting curiosity. 
Fortunately her domestics were discreet, and 
aided her inthis. But the crowning shock came 
when, as Botley rushed in suddenly, frightening 
her by his strange excitement, she told him, of 
their loss, he swore a great oath that both she 
and himself were fools, and if the daughter had 
run away with yourg Foster all the better. 

‘*What do you mean todo?” inquired the 
terrified mother. 

“* Nothing at all,” said he, savagely. 

. ‘What has changed you in this extraordinary 
manner, Mr. Botley ?” asked she, gaining cour- 


‘** Now, wife, I want you tolet me alone. You 
may do as you like, but I am going out direct- 
ly.” And slamming the door to he left almost 
as suddenly as. he had come in. There was no 
help for it. : 

The evening sped on. Nightcame. No An- 
nie. Worse than all, Mr. Botley came home 
very late, drunk and furious. 


gant follies ; he was eaten up by reckless gayeties; 


her parties and her finery had crippled his re- . 


sources. And when she begged him to go to 
bed and recover himself, he thundered in her 
horrified ears the awful word, ruin, ruin!’ Let 
us draw the curtain over that miserable night. 

‘They were weary eyes which met: the next 
morning’s light. The day seemed but another 
beginning of wretchedness. ‘The breakfast-table, 
with its costly: appointments, mocked at those 
who sat at it. Husband and wife exchanged no. 
words. She feared to ask the meaning of his in- 
coherent exclamations of the night before, and he 
was moddy and abstracted. At length, with a 
painful effort, he spoke: 

‘** Mary, forgive me, but I was very miserable. 
I tried to drown my cares last night and only be- 
came a madman.” 

** Not another word, Theophilus. This is no 

time for recriminations. Only tell me what those 
Confide in me. You used to do so 
once. 
** Mary, things have gone wrong. Gold has 
gone down twenty per cent. in three days, and I 
have gone down with it. Iam on the verge of 
total ruin. If I can’t get hold of ten thousand 
dollars this very day, and I don’t know where to 
look’ for it—” 

‘** A telegram for you, ma’am,” interrupted a 
servant, who entered and placed a packet before 
her mistress. 

Mrs. Botley tore it open, and read the mes- 
sage, trembling like a leaf the while. Then she 
handed it to her husband. ‘‘ We are married,” 
it said, ‘‘ and are at the Staten Island Hotel. Do 
you and papa love us enough to take us back ?” 


“‘ Hurrah! hurrah!” shouted he. ‘‘ I see good 
in this. I’m off right away.” 

‘* But,” anxiously inquired she, ‘‘about the 
forgiveness—" 


He upbraided his , 
wife, nay, swore-at her with bitter epithets.. She. 
had caused him, he yelled, to rush into extrava- . 


‘| ficers of the lodge. 


** All right,” he replied, ‘‘I forgive; don’t say 
a word till I am back.” | 

** How long ?” asked his wife. : 

** Five or six hours willdo.” And he was gone. 

An hour afterward a young couple sat with 
mingled anxiety and happiness on their faces at 
a hotel in Staten Island. They need no intro- 
duction except as in their new relationship of Mr. 
and Mrs. Foster. 

**Tt seems a long time,” said Annie. ‘‘ There 
has been plenty of time for an answer.” 

‘* Plenty, my dearest,” replied Herbert, ‘‘ Per- 
haps one or both grill come—perhaps never see 
us again.” - 

As the words left his lips Mr. Botley rushed 
in. ‘*My children!” he exclaimed, and em- 
braced his daughter. Of course this was accord- 
ing to a little dramatic programme which he had 
arranged; but no matter. — 


**Can you forgive us, Sir?” said Herbert, not 


without trepidation. 

** Forgive you, my boy! I do from my heart. 

Can you forgive me?” said Mr. Botley, cheerily. 

' “* Forgive you, Sir! You have been always 
kind. What is there to forgive? True, we fear- 
ed—Annie and I—that we might be separated, 
and so took the bold step which—” 

‘*No more—no more. Come home at once. 
And as for that letter, some day I will explain 
why it was written.” - 

** What letter ?” said the voung couple both at 
once. 

** Ahem! 
a letter, Herbert—”’ 

‘*T have received none, Sir, believe me.” 

** Capital!” said Mr. Botley to himself. ‘‘ It’s 
of no consequence,” said he, aloud. ‘*‘Come 
away at once. ~ Your mother is most impatient 
to see you. I shall send Annie on first, Herbert, 
and you can come into Wall Street with me for 
a little while. I have business.” 

And so it was arranged. 

We shall not enter into business details as to 
Mr. Botley’s doings on the rest ef that day. Her- 


bert’s ten thousand dollars, however, was the 
chief subject of it. 


That sum Mr. Botley bor- 
rowed on security which was perfectly safe, though 
realizable from no other source than the new son- 
in-law. And Mr. Botley’s credit was saved. 

That night the family circle assembled in full 
conclave, and mamma, with some tears, told all 
the story. ‘‘I have a motive in being candid,” 
sail she. ‘‘ We have had a taste of splendor, 
and have narrowly escaped losing all. We are 
going back to our old style. We shall not be 
less happy for being safe. Let all my unkind- 
ness be forgotten. Riches changed my heart, but 
only for a time.” se 

*“*Oh, how happy you make me—make us 
both!” cried Annie. ‘Then she added, after a 
pause :-‘** Forgive my curiosity, papa; but you 
spoke of a letter—” 
_ **A word!” interposed Herbert. ‘I have 
found a letter, which I had put into my pocket 
aud forgotten until this evening. Here it is. 
Am I right, my new father, in putting it unread 
into the fire ?” 

**I shall be extremely obliged to you if you 
will,” said Mr. Botley. 

And it was done. 


THE NEW MASONIC LODGE-ROOM. 


THE opening of the new Masonic Lodge-Room 
in Booth’s Building, corner of 'I'wenty-third Street 
and Sixth Avenue, in this city, took place on the 
evening of May 1. ‘The reception was given by 
the Prince of Orange Lodge, No. 16, A. F. and 
A. M. A large number of select guests were 
present, a good proportion of whom were ladies. 
This was not a formal dedication of the room, 
and the proceedings were of a purely social char- 
acter, STEPHEN I], ‘Tync, Jun., delivered a 
short address of welcome. 

The new Lodge-room is the’ finest and most 
elegantly furnished of any in the city. ‘The walls 
and ceiling are beautifully colored, and frescoed 
in.a very chaste and tasteful manner, the latter 
being ornamented with Masonic designs. The 
hangings are of rich scarlet cloth, trimmed with 
velvet of the same color, and the floor is covered 
with a magnificent carpet. The furniture is re- 
markably solid in appearance, and at each end 
of the room is a raised dais for the use of the of- 
‘The cornices are massive 
yet elegant, and the gas fixtures are in good taste 
and excellent keeping with the rest of the fittings. 
‘The room has been fitted up by Mr. Epwin 
Bootu, under the immediate supervision ofAhe 
architect of the building, Jonn A. RoBergson. 
The room contains g very powerful organ” 

The following gentlemen are the officers of the 
Lodge: W. M., E! E. THorne; 8S. W., T. B. 
CrarKkson; J. W., G. E. Stocum; Chaplain, 
S. H. Tyna, Jun.; 8. D., ALFRED 'T. Purrer 
J. D., T. R. Davies; Treasurer, GEoRGE San- 
DERSON; Secretary, A. S. GARDINER; Mar- 
shal, G. C. Amxrs; Tiler, R. ENGLAND. 


INSECTS IN AUSTRALIA. 


THE approach of summer (at the end of Sep- 
tember) is heralded to us by the increase in the 
insect tribe. Fortunately, the different species 
do not all appear at the same time, otherwise 
madness or death would be the result to the poor 
victims. In the winter a large species of fly comes 
into .existence, a most unsightly animal, but not 
personally hurtful; then, as summer approaches, 
these make way for sand-flies, armed with a weap- 
on considerably larger than a needle, capable of 
producing most intense pain ; and wine-flies, who 
find their way every where and into every thing, - 
eyes, nose, mouth, All sorts of eatables form an 
attraction too great for them to resist. These in 
turn die out, and are succeeded by the dreaded 
mosquito, concerning whose ferocious instincts 


| we need not here dilate. These are accompa- 


Well, I should say, if you received 
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_ thing buta little lamb fry. 
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_nied by a perfect plague of the common house- 


fly, whose unremitting attentions nearly succeed 
in adding the last straw to the burden and kill- 
ing you outright. The summer also brings enor- 
mous hornets and wasps of a most peculiar form 
and fearful sting; and last, but ndt least,-ants, 
who are distressingly active and persevering when 
there is any thing in the shape of food, Only one 
wood exists that will defy their teeth, that is 
mahogany. Of all other woods they take a pleas- 
ure in eating out the interior, so that some morn- 
ing your building falls to the ground, and the 
ants, quite satisfied with their work, retire to 
some other part of the premises. The following 
are some of the varieties with which we are most 
acquainted : 

The sergeant ants; over one inch long, armed 
with a small sword, filled with some virulent 
poison. Eight of these have been kuown to kill 
a horse. These do not come into your house in 
large numbers, but sometimes you inadvertently 
sit on their nests, when they soon make you 
aware of their vicinity. Second in order are the 


a by no means insignificant sting, who persist in 
making their nests just outside your door, toebe 
in readiness for any thing thrown out: you toss 
a bone to the dog, it is instantly covered by these 
insects, and woe to the rash dog who attempts to 
dispute possession of it with them; he might as 
well cut off the hydra’s heads, for, kill as many 
as he likes, thousands are re to take the place 
of their dead brethren, ‘The next are the black 
ants, quieter than their brethren; and then ap- 
pears a most obnoxious little insect, who will 
persist in getting into every kind of food; no- 
thing is safe from its ravages, and nothing but 
water will restrain its ardor in pursuit of food. 
Another variety is the white ant: this gentleman 
despises human food, and pays his attention to 
articles of dress, or stuffs of any sort, boots and 
shoes, his taste ranging from articles of the hard- 
est texture to the softest materials. ‘Then we 
have solitary ants, and ants with large -heads, 
and several other kinds, who, keeping principal- 
ly out of doors, have not yet attracted much at- 


pedes, tarantulas, scorpions, lizards, and snakes, 
but must reserve ourselves for the present. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 

Sain I to little brother Howard: **There! your toes 
are out of your stockings agai; seems to me they 
wear out in a ogee ving a comical leer he said: 
“Do you know why stockings wear out at the 
toes?” ‘‘No.” ** Because toes wiggle, and heels don’t!” 


TuE First Opp Fre_tow—Adam. 
Every bird pl us with its lay—especially the 
bird pleyses y—espec 


The boy who was — looking into the future 
has been arrested for trying to see show without 


pay. 


A subscription paper, circulated for some charitable 

urpose, was presented to a wealthy French manu- 
acturer, who subscribed twenty francs. ‘Twenty 
francs!" said the lady who presented the list to him; 
‘‘why, you ought to be ashamed of yourself. Your 
son has subscribed fifty “=~ “Phat is all very 
well,” replied the manufacturer; ‘“*my son has a ric 


not inherit any thing.” 


7 


Upon what object in nature has every author writ- 
ten ?—Upon the earth. 


DECEIT OF SONG-WRITERS. 

The man who wrote ‘*Old Arm Chair” never had 

an arm-chair in all his life. The best he ha 

old split-bottom chair without any back to it. 

“I Dreamt I Dwelt in Marble a 
at marbles when a boy, 
and his dream was a hor- 
rid nightmare, brought 


red ants (fortunately an outdoor ant), armed with - 


tention. _ We might say much coricerning centi- | 


father, and can afford to give more than I, who shall 
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THE CHARGE OF THE BRIGHT BRIGADE. 


Round the room, round the room, 
Round the room, onward, 
Like a tee-totum 
Revolved the one hundred. 


Like a tee-totum 
_Revolved the one hundred, 
For all were in order, 
And no one had blundered, 
“Onward the Bright 
All around” *** said; 
Spun the one hundred. : 


Round then the Bright Brigade, 
No one the least dismayed— 
None—for the ladies knew 

They never blundered ; 
Not theirs to make reply, 
Not theirs to seem too 7” 

but fast round to fly, 

So round and round the room 

Whirled the one hundred. 


Mirrors to — of them,. 
Mirrors to left of them, ‘ 
Mirrors in frent of them, 
Flowers unnumbered. P 
Lovely, in rich array, — 
With eyes as bright as day, 
Partners as gay as they, - 
Into that fair mélée 
Rushed the one hundred. 


Rose all their arms so bare, 
Flew all their skirts in air, 
those sitting there, 
- Whirling and spinning, while 
Lookers-on wondered: 
- Trod on and pushed along, 
Some looking quite forlorn, 
Some of their drapery shorn, 
Till they had reached their chairs, : 
Spun the one hundred. 


Gas-lights to right of them, — 
Gas-lights to left of them, 
Gas-lights above. them, 
By glass pendants sundered: 
0 Laughing and blushing so, 
. At seats all rushing so, 
Heated and out’ of breath. 
And from that figure there, 
Now all have reached a chair, 
All that are really left i. 
Of that one hundred. 


When = the next begin? 

O that enchanting spin! 
How old folks wondered! 

How can they labor sv, 

Is that true pleasure, O, 
Lovely one hundred? 


Smith end Brown, running opposite ways arouhd a 
corner, struck each other. ‘Oh dear, how you make’ 


my head ring!" said Smith. ‘That's a sign it’s bol- 

low," said Brown. ‘But didn’t yours ring?” “No.” 

‘‘That’s a sign it’s cracked," replied his friend. ‘ 


Stickers”"—Wood Peckers. 
A theological stndent, supposed to be deficient in 


judgment, was asked by a professor, in the course of . 


class examination : 
‘* Pray, Mr. E——-, how would you discover a fool?” 
‘By the questions he would ask,” was the rather 
stunning reply. 
Old Parson M., of Torrigford, was a queer sort of a 
man. One time, when his congregation had most of 
them disposed themselves for the afternoon nap, he 
— them, a8 well as their ideas of propriety, by 
a ing, in his loudest tone: 
What's the price of butter?” < 
At another time, some strangers coming to church 
with him, the congregation paid more attention ta 
‘them than they did to him. ing all patience, he 
stopped and said: 


“Those folks in my are cousins. from H——, 


so you needn't stare at them any more!” 


ODE TO AN ORGAN-GRINDER. 


Eternal Rome! who gat on seven hills, 
Big with vast conquest and ambition's lust, 
Sent forth her legions, thick as Egypt’s ills, 
To grind opposing nations to the dust. 


And Rome still stands, immortal and sublime, 
Nor is there city where ye may not find. 

Her legions now, as in the ancient — 
They still go forth, their mission still to grind! 


— 


Ought authoresses to dress in book-muslin ?. 


in the.basement, except 
when he slept out of 
doors. 

The man who wrote 
‘Mary had a little Lamb” 
knew very well it was no- 


There is the author of 
“Old Oaken Bucket,” 
too; there wasn't a buck- 
et on the whole farm, wa- 
ter being drawn with a 
tin pail and acistern pole. 

e man who wrote 
‘Home, Sweet Home” 
never had a home. 

“If I had but a Thou- 
sand a Year” stated pri- 
vately to his friends that 
he would be perfectly con- 
tented with just half that 
sum, as he was —- 
chores just for his boar 
and three mouths’ school- 
ing in the winter. ) 

‘What are the Wild 
Waves knew 

ey were re- 
proaching him for_run- 


his hotel bill. 

The author of “We 
Meet by Chance” knew 
very well that it was all 
arranged beforehand. He 
had been weeks in con- 
it—and she ad- 

contrivance. 


trivin 
mired 


Youne Lapr. “Oh, I 


am so glad you like birds ; y® 
which kind do you ad- “AR 
mire most?” SN 


Savas. “ Well, I 


think the , with 
plenty ofstu g, is about 
as good as any. 


A life insurance agent 
applied to a Texan to take po 
ou policy. TheTexan oF Toxsacco? 
replied: ‘‘A fellow’s life Cuba 

is so confoundedly uncer- 


tain in this country that it 
isn’t worth insuring.” | 


on by remorse at the rec- an 
ollections of fraudulent 
marble haula. 
The author of “ Rain on “ ii 7 
the Roof” always slept Beat 
| 


n Dealer.—“ Face? Fack? Ms no unperstanp Face. You | 
HAVE ZE STAMPS, YOU TAKE HIM; NO HAVE STAMPS, NO TAKE\MIM. 3 
[How long will General Grant submit to this sort of thind ? 
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ANOTHER WANTON INSULT TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 
American Customer.—“* Say, Boss, 18 MY Fack Goop For a Parer 
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HARBOR OF HAVANA—LANDING OF SPANISH REINFORCEMENTS FOR CUBA.—[Sgx Pace 329.] 
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THE NATIONAL PEACE JUBILEE BUILDING, BOSTON, sy Joun A. 297 WasHINGTON STREET, Bostox.—(See Pace 383.] 
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beast seems to be getting the bet- 


SPANISH BULL-FIGHTS. 


Tue buil-fight is the national : 
sport of Spain... Itis what cricket 
and races are to the English, lot- 
teries to the Italians, music to the 
Germans. In every principal city 
there is an arena for the purpose, 
and in many of them, on Sundays 
and saints’ days, the fight in the 
arena takes place after mass in the 
cathedral. 

The circus is packed with specta- 
tors, munching oranges and cakes. 
The performers troop in and make 
their salutations and retire. When 
all is ready, the presiding officer 
waves his handkerchief, and a bull, 
loosed from a narrow stall, and 
startled by the sudden sound of 
trumpets, rushes into the arena. 
There stands before him perhaps 
a single athlete. The animal re- 
gards him, then throws clouds of 
dust into the air, lowers his head, 
and rushes at him. The man 
stoops, dodges, plunges beneath 
the bull, and escapes like a flash 
between his legs. The astonished 
bull bellows amidst the huzzas of 
the admiring spectators, and turns 
to follow his adversary, when he 
confronts a horseman mounted on 
a thorough-bred steed and armed 
with a short lance. 

This new tormentor wheels 
around the poor ‘beast, raps him 
on the nose, pricks him in the_ 
flanks, and worries him into a 
rage. At last the bowels of the 
horse are ripped out by the horns 
of the bull, and he falls. ‘The 
dextrous cabulero narrowly es- 
capes the same fate by the aid of 
a crowd of footmen, who-rush into 
the arena and distfact the bull’s 
attention with their red banners. 

Again, a man appears on stilts 
which raise him half a yard from 
the ground. They are lashed 
strongly to his legs, and one mis- 
step would settle his fate; but he 
runs about the weary and un- 
wieldy animal, dances before him, 
waves the red flag in his eyes, and 
finally kills him with a thrust of a 
sword. 

When an unusually -vigorous 


we 
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merely by the grasp oftheir hands, 
while one of their number, seizing 
his horns, lifts himself into the air, ° 
feet uppermost, upon the animal’s 
head. .Sometimes fire-works are 
fastened to the animal, and he 
is singed and scorched into the 
requisite fury. | 

The illustrations of these scenes 
which we present are from designs ~ 
by Gustave Dore. A‘French— 
gentleman who visited Spain. with 
him describes a female matador, 
who was then exciting the enthu- 
siasm of the people at Seville. She 
was a young woman of twenty- 
eight or thirty years, a brunette, 
well-proportioned, robust, and full 
of energy. Her costume was like 
that of the dancing-girls of the 
theatres. She bore a flag and.a 
sword; and after provoking the 
bull by the waving of her-flag arid 
her garments, and wearying him 
with his fruitless attacks upon her, 
she assailed him in front and killed 
him with a thrust of her sword in 
his forehead ;. and then gracefully 
acknowledged the enthusiastic ap- 
plause of the spectators. 

Christian Spain adopted this . 
sport from the Moors, and it will 
be seen that, after having diligently 
practiced it for hundreds of years, 
it has been brought to a high de- 
gree of artistic refinement. 

What is. to be the future of a 
people who find their naticnal 
pride and pleasure in such. specta- 
cles ? 

,» An American republican may 
hope, but can hardly predict, that 
their suffrages will soon adminis- 
ter a peaceful liberty; | “ 


¢ 


MENTS FOR-CUBA., 
Ovr illustration, on the opposite +’ 
page, of the landing ef Spanish 
reinforcements for Cuba, gives a 
splendid view also of the harbor 
of Havana. ‘This. harbor has a 
narrow entrance for about half a 
mile, when it opens into a tiiple- 
headed bay, containing about nine 
square miles of surface, with a 


ter of his biped fellow-creatures, 
the assistants bring out a long pole 
armed with a sickle, an@ standing at a safe dis- 
tance, cut his ham-strings; and on his bleeding 
stumps lie fights on until he is fairly and chival- 
rously killed by a legitimate blow on the head. 
Every time a bull is killed the carcass is 
dragged out by mules, andthe arena is freshly 
sprinkled to conceal the bloody traces of the 
struggle, while the brilliantly-dressed throng of 
spectators buzz with. applause and impatience. 
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SPANISH BULL-FIGHTS—SOMERSAULT ON THE BULL'S HORNS. 


It is as if the ladies and gentlemen of Murray 
Hill resorted to the precincts of the slaughter- 
houses to see the blood flow. 

The sport begins again. A fresh bull enters 
the arena and finds a crowd of unhappy negroes 
in fantastic dresses seated on a row of chairs di- 
rectly across his path. He plunges at them, and 
they defend themselves with lances ; but they are 


tossed about in the air with their chairs, creating - 


‘ 


u 


J 


a scene of infinite amusement to the spectators. 
When any one is thrown to the ground he rolls 
himself up like a hedgehog, knowing that though 
he may get some terrible thrusts, the bull will 
soon leave a motionless object to pursue the live- 
lier adversaries around him. 

Another company of men, eight or ten in num- 
ber, are trained to rush into the arena and fall 
upon the bull, and hold him almost immovable, 
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SPANISH BULL-FIGHTS—THE MAN ON STILTS: 


depth of water varying from one 
to six fathoms. From the en- 
trance of the harbor up to the city 
wharves the visitor is struck with the formidable 
defenses of the city. Besides the walls and cit- 
adels, there are six forts guarding the approach ; 
these are El Moro, La Cabana, Numero 4, Atares, . 
Principe; and La Punta. ‘The harbor-front of 
the city is occupied by a continuous quay about 
1000 yards long. 

The scene shown in our illustration is one of 


| frequent occurrence, as fresh reinforcements from 
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Spain are continually arriving, But, while the 


Spanish army is thus being daily augmented, the 
Cuban patriots are also being stealthily but ef- 
fectively aided by supplies of men, arms, and 
ammunition from al] our large cities. It is es- 
timated that within a few weeks past as many as 
«) men have in this way been shipped to Cuba 
from our shores. 


THE SANCTUARY. 


Not in the proud cathedral, 
Where splendid thousands throng ; 
Not in the faint and formal plaint, 
The loud thanksgiving song; 
Not in the studied homily, 
The doctrine vague and dim, 
There comes ‘that softening grace to me 
That litts my heart to Him. 


I kneel in supplication, 
But the truant thoughts will stray ; 

The lips repeat the words, as is meet, 
But the heart is far away. 

There comes no holy, blessed gush, 
No tender yearning there, 

‘Til the head bends low, and the warm tears rush, 
And the spirit melts in prayer. 


But alone, alone with nature— 
On the everlasting hill, : 

That proudly arose at the world’s birth-throes, 
And stands unaltered still. 

Down shady lanes where the wild-flowers grow, 
In forest depths untyod, 

In still small accents, faint and low, 
I hear the voice of God. 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 


CHAPTER XXNXII. 
THE GREAT HETTY MYSTERY CLEARED UP. 


Poor old Turtier. He was dead enough. 
The life, fierce at first in its vitality, nay, some 
said wild, had come to an almost eventless end. 
He had died in his chair quite quietly. A no- 
bleman and a dissenting minister were carrying 
his body to a sofa, and a scared, beautiful daugh- 


*“ter, looking on death now for the first time, was 


holding thé candle. “That was the end and finish 


of it all. 

“Worth?” Yes. ‘Silence?’ Beyond that 
of most. ‘*‘Ambition?” Yes. ‘‘ Money?” 
Enough. ‘‘Love?” Ay, and hate too. We 
shall never know that story. ‘* Respect in the 


More than most. 
enjoyment?” Very great, but never exercised. 
‘*: Religion?” That is no matter here, just now, 
when Ducetoy the Pusevite and Hagbut the 
Dissenter are carrying him to the’ sofa. One of 
his shoes fell off and Rebecea picked it up and 
tried to put it on. 

** It is of ho use to do that,” said Lord Duce- 
tov. 

No use to put on his shoe. Not one bit. 
There had come an end and finish. The man, 
as known to sight and touch, was utterly gone, 
with all his works and ways, bearing the conse- 
quences with him. The very tree in front of 
the house would last longer than he. <A few 
days and the-very image must be hidden in the 
earth. Shall we ever dare fo appreciate the 
memory of death? Shall we ever dare to de- 
duce the great future of the soul from the con- 
tempt which our good God shows toward this 

gor pretty toy of a body which he has lent us? 
Shut your eves for only one 
At one time all a 


world ?” 


minute, and think of it. 


man’s schemes and plots, honorable and other, | 


must come to an end! The man, as you knew 
him, must be quickly put out’ of the way and 
hidden; the man exists no more. Who can 
wonder at Religion being the one thing which 
people are most furious about? ‘That terror of 
utter annihilation which produced the slightly 
illogical. Vheedo, is the basis of all religions. 
There is only one tribe in the world, so far as I 


- know, who disbelieve in a future state, and it 


would be unpolite to name them. 

* However, Turner, with all his sins and virtues, 
was, to his scared daughter, no more than a heap 
of bones and flesh. No wrong which one. had 
ever done the other could be righted ow. It 
was all over. She had no means of believing 
that they would ever meet again. Her religion 
denied her the shocking and yet beautifully ten- 
der superstition of masses for his soul; she had 
been trained in too sharp a school to believe that 
Divine mercy could be bought with music and 
candles. She only thought that her father had 
done his best, and-that God would have mercy 
on him. In her terror, in her dumb, stunned 
grief, she would have asked even Hagbut about 
her father’s future; but his people had told her 
sv many ‘cruel things that she feared he might 
suy that her father was in hell, and she also very 
much feared that she should believe it; and so 
she merely hung round his body tenderly, with- 
out one solitary tear as yet, and moaned to her- 
self, ** Alfred! Alfred !” 

But Morley was far away on the wild sea. 
There was no hope from him; and it was no 
use lying on the‘floor beside the corpse, which 
was on the sofa, and saying at intervals, in a 
whisper, ghostly from want of hope, ‘* Pa!” 
That was obviously no good whatever. All kinds 
of methods have}eep tried for speaking with the 
dead, but | have never heard of one which has 
succeeded. 

'- Moaning inarticulately with all the weight of 
what might have been between her and that poor 
corpse, weighing on her more and more as the 
minutes went on, she lay dumb and tearless. 
j.ord Ducetoy and Mr, Hagbut, with that deli- 


_ wild by girls. 


** Capabilities sof - 


' South it was ours. 


cacy of manhood, which is nearly as fine as that 


of womanhood, left her alone, and staid about 
the house whispering. Carry had been hurried 
out of the house (being in an interesting condi- 
tion), not having the least idea that her father 
was dead. What to do with the moaning tear- 
less Rebecca was becoming a puzzle to Lord 
Ducetoy. Hagbut was perfectly calm, and only 
said, ‘*‘ Wait, my lord. - She will have faces 


' round her soon which she will know. I was to 
preach here to-night, and I have ordered some 


women of my communion, who are.come to hear 


|-me, to come to her.’ 


Rebecca had nearly moaned herself to sleep 
on the hard floor, when she felt a kind, gentle 
arm round her waist, and heard a very gentle 
voice say, ‘*My love, come with me. Get up.” 

** | will be very obedient,” said Rebecca. ‘‘I 
was wrong to go to Ramsgate. Now that death 
isshere, I know it. Alfred Morley has forgiven 
me, and pa forgave me too. I will go to Wal- 
ham Green, and ask forgiveness of_all. I am 
sure even Miss Soper would forgive me now.” 

** My sweet child, my own bonny girl,” said 


| old Soper; ‘‘ what have /to forgive? You have 


got to forgive an ill-tempered old maid, driven 
Come away, dear, and scold me. 
See here is Mrs. Russel; you will come with us, 
won't you?” 

‘* Pretty sweet-heart,” said Mrs. Russel; 
‘come with us. We never hit it off together 
yet, but we will do so for the fature. “ Becky, 
my pretty love, come and lie down.” =) ose 

All the well-written, or well-talked sentiment- 
ality in the world could never have had the effect: 
which the kindness of these two old women had: 
on Rebecca. ‘The rock was smitten, and the tears*| 
came forth. 

Soper and Russel behaved gloriously. Soper 
never yielded an inch in her principles. - Rebecca 
had once done a thing which, if done too often, 
would entirely ruin the ladies’ school business, 
for which Soper had a sentimental regard, seeing 
that she had made a modest competence out of 
it. About the Ramsgate business Soper nailed 
her colors to the mast; but on all other points 
she gave way, and turned out the thoroughly 
good fellow which she really was. Russel and 
she staid in the house until the end, and as they 


/ never got on from one week’s end to another 


without a squabble, they naturally had one here. 

Russel said one evening at tea that Rebecca 
would be all alone now. Mr. Hagbut was not 
likely to let Carry see much of her, and she 
would be alone. | — 

‘“*A good job too,” said Soper. 
Carry.” 

** She is a well-conducted girl,” said Russel. 

** Her sister is worth ten of her,” said Soper,: 
the experienced. ‘‘ Don’t talk nonsense. If 
Rebecca was a barrack-master’s daughter (you | 
don’t know what that means, I suppose?) there 
would never be a scandal about her.” 

Russel was so used to getting her old ears 

boxed by Soper that she submitted as usual, 
and said, ‘* You know best, my dear, of course. 
That Morley’s daughter, that Hetty, will be home 
soon, and she will be thrown against Rebecca. I 
suppose you will be saying next that you approve 
of that.” 
, I shall,” said Soper. ‘‘ I-have retired 
from business, and sold my connection. I'll say 
that. ‘There are girls and girls, and we in our 
trade don’t study that enough. Yes, I'll say 
that,’ said Soper, rubbing her nose. ‘‘I don't 
want to injure the woman’s business who ought 
my school; but I will say as much as thof.” 

**Ton’t be angry, my dear,” said Russel. 

**T shall, if I choose. Morley’s daughter is 
the best companion for Morley’s wife.”’ 

** After what she has done?” cried Russel. 

‘* What has she done?” asked Soper. 

‘** Outraged every law of respectability,” said 
Mrs. Russel, stoutly. ‘*O Lord! look there.” 

It was only Rebecca in her dressing-gown, 
looking certainly very ghostly. 

‘‘My dear friends,” she said, ‘‘is there any 
thing wrong ?” 

‘* Yes,” said Russel; ‘* Miss Soper is backing 
up Hetty.” 

**And I don’t see why I should not,” said 
Soper; ‘‘the girl was plagued out of her life, 
and rebelled. Morley had not ahy money to 
give her, and she went honestly and bravely 
away to get money to keep herself and to help 
him. And she went as stewardess on board a 
Scotch steamer; and she went as stewardess on 
board an American steamer ; and she got money ; 
and she got prestige for business habits; and she 
prospered. She is a noble soul, that is about 
what she is, and those who decry her are fools.” 

** Fool is a strong word,” said Mrs. Russel. 
**Come, tell the whole truth.” 

“ae her shipwrecks? About her hero- 
ism ?” 

** You know what I mean,” said Russel. 

** About the Lord Clyde? Yes, I will tell 
Becky about that. . Now, my dear, you shall 
have the very whole of it. Hetty, long a dis- 
grace to our respectable connection, in conse- 
quence of her—a minister's daughter—lowering 
herself so far as to go to sea as a stewardess. In 
our connection, my dear, as in s@me others, we 
“never lower ourselves s far as to mafry into the 
ministry. Mr. Spurge: 1 pointed out that last 
week. - But we expect . ur ministers’ daughters 
to keep their rank. Hetty Morley violated our ; 
traditions, and did worse.” 

**] am sure she did ne wrong,” said Rebecea. 

** Oh, didn’t she said Soper, now venomous. 
‘*If there was a Northern sympathizer in this 
world it was Alfred Morley. If any sect in 
Catholic Europe was more united than ours on 
the subject of hatred to the slave-owners of the 
Hartop, the man to whom 
she was engaged, was an open favorer of the 
Northern States. What did Hetty do? Flew 
in the face of her father, her lover, and her con- 
nection, and run the blockade into Charleston.” 


**T hate 


‘*Ts that all she has done?” asked Rebecca. 

‘* Enough, too,” said Soper, now very angry 
indeed. ‘‘ Disgraced herself by taking service 
as a stewardess; and then, on sentimental 
grounds, assisting Jezebels of slavery into that 
strong-hold of abomination, Charleston.” 

I believe that it was the late great and good 
President Lincoln who first said that you could 
do nothing with a woman when her back was up. 
You could do nothing with Soper’now. Her 
major premiss was ‘‘ Humbug,” and she never 
got to her minor, and dropped grammar in her 
fury. 
‘‘That Lord Clyde,” she said, ‘‘ was took for 
blockade running. And Hetty Morley was stew- 
ardess aboard of her, in the Clyde. And there 
comes two ladies, one big with child. And the 
says mutually about one another: ‘ My husband's 
killed,’ one on ‘em says; ‘and hers,’ pointing to 
the one in the family-way, ‘he is wounded.’ 
‘Do you know the danger?’ says the skipper. 
‘I am uncommon deep this time, and they have 
built a gun-boat to catch me: and I doubt I can't 
take ladies.’” Da 

** Stop your story, Miss Soper,” said Mrs. Rus- 
sel. ‘It's too much for her.” 

Rebecca, perfectly white, and a little wild, was 
staring at Miss Soper. ‘The experienced Soper 
looked at her one instant and went on. 

**It won’t hurt you to tell. It will draw your 
mind from what is up stairs. The skipper said, 
can’t take ladies.’ They says, ‘But us.= 
Think on us,’ they said. ‘For the memory of» 
take us.’ And the one whose hus«* 

was alive said, ‘She can't see him again, - 
but Imay see my man.’ And the skipper said, 
* Yon two will never get through withont some 
other women. I expect to be-took this time. 
And .our ‘stewardess is ordered not to go. I 
won't trust myself with you without her.’ And 
he asked Hetty: and Hetty said ‘Willing.’ And 
she went; and all I say is, that God went with 
her. That is what Hetty did.” ae 

** Did the two slave-owning ladies get safe in?” 
asked Rebecca. 

‘* Yes,” said the violent emancipationist Soper, 
triumphantly; ‘‘they did, thank God.” 

‘*'Thank God, also,” said Rebecca. ‘‘ Tell us 
the rest of what Hetty did.” 

‘* Not much,” said Soper, ‘‘except behaving 
like an Englishwoman. The Lord Clyde was 
deep, and touched the ground under a battery, 
and she was wounded in the face by the splinter 
of a shell; but she stood to her work plucky un- 
til the very last.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. | 


WAITING BY THE TIDE. 


‘THE little tale is nearly told. <A little more 
trouble. . A little more heart gnawing, weary 
waiting, and our bold wild hawk will have been 
purged from the fault, mainly brought on her by 
her old unsuitable life, and our once wild /pere- 
grine shall be tamed. She shall stoop to the 
master’s wrist directly; no lure needed any Jon- 
ger. No need for jesses, hood, or bell; she shall 
perch upon his wrist, I promise you, and then 
she shall spread her pretty wings and fly away 
across the sea toward the morning. 

I tried hard to make you like her from the 
very first; but she was a naughty girl, I doubt. 


-Yet love had done for her what law never did, 


and she was good enough now, poor child, left 
all alone. | 

All alone! Why, no. She/could never be 
alone any more now. Her soul had been awak- 
ened in the light of a new dawn, to which the 
flaming primrose of Australian morning is but 
darkness. The sentimentallove and admiration 
for one grayish-headed man, now alone upon the 
broad weltering sea, a love which, fed on absence, 
had wrought such a change in her that she found 
her body transformed into a temple of new hopes 
and fears, new sympathies and anxieties. She 
was living, so she could never be alone. 

She had money now, nearly £4000. Mr. Hag- 
but, as one of her father’s executors, had done 
better by her than he was absolutely warranted 
by law: of that she never knew. ‘‘How on 
earth,” said Lord Ducetoy to her once, ‘‘ do you 
manage to get eight per cent. for your money ? 
I can't.” Hagbut knew. That~frank, Ameri- 
canized young nobleman consulted her often on 
business matters relating to his approaching mar- 
riage, declaring that he was certain that her fa- 
ther’s genius for business must have descended 
on her. ‘The most he made by it, however, was 
being loosed of £20 for the Sailors’ Orphans’ 
Home. 

For she was waiting by the tide for her man 
at sea who came not, and sent no message or 
sign. Her life was the life of the sea-folks now. 
‘The good Tibbeys from Chelsea had more than 


once come to see her, and had begged her to 


come to them; but her answer was always the 
same: ‘* That life is dead and past. I am wait- 
ing by the tide, my dears, for him who is at sea. 
I will never go westward again into that wilder- 
ness. I wait upon the shore for him, and I think 
he will come back to me. If he does not, I will 
wait still.” 

Carry and Mrs. Russel said that poor Rebecca 
‘was moping herself to death all alone down at 
Limehouse. Now, on the other hand, Miss Soper, 
whose father was dead, having had a look or two. 
at Limehouse, took apartments there, and, car- 
rying her mother down, established herself; there- 
by emphatically proving her opinion of the differ- 
ence between Walham Green and Limehouse. 
The split between herself and Carry and Russel 
was complete. 

** Rebecca,” said the old schoolmistress, ‘‘ is 
worth the lot of you put together. The girl is 
doing hard work and good work, and I have been 
used to hard work since I was fourteen”—(as, 
indeed, she had)—‘‘and I am going to do some 


work which has spoiled my temper and yours; 
and it will spoil yours, too, Mrs. Hagbut.” The 
two saw very little of her after this. 

I am not Homer, and so I can not describe » 
the fearful battles which went on between Miss _ 
Soper and Doctor Barnham, the Papist. ‘The 
number of times a day which they announced 
one another’s ultimate destruction was something 
fearful. But they were excellent good friends, 
and worked together admirably, in the little 
sharp attack of cholera in that year; partly, I 
think, from jealousy, to see who could do most. 

So it came to pass that Rebecca saw more of 
her old enemy than ever she had done before. 
And when she came to compare Soper’s life with 
her own, she felt herself a very worthless person. 

_ The very first and purest pleasure which Re- 

ca got, when she had settled down, was a 
certain school for sailors’ children, gut together 
and kept together by a fat old woman, Mrs. 
Ffump. She founded it, she taught it (mainly), 
she managed it, and she paid for it’ She was it. | 
Soper grubbed out the story about it; and it was, 
that her son had gone away, and had been lost 
in a ‘*cyphoon,” leaving her two infant children 
to educate. And Mrs. Frump had decided that 
it was best that the children/ should have com- 
pany. And so the school had grown from two 
sailor’s orphans to twenty-eight sailors’ children, 
whose fathers might return, or, on the other 
hand, might not. And it was by the tide-way, 
and the little ones could see the ships as they 
passed close by. ee 

It was one of those temporary schools; kept 
together by the force of character of a single per- 
son; and which, when God thinks fit to say to 
that person, ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful serv- 
amt, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord,” break 
up and go to pieces, and are heard of no more. 

- Yet their good works live after them. I am 
not foolish enough, of course, to say for an in- 
stant that unorganized schools, dependent on 
mere individuals, should in any yay take the 
place of organized schools; yet I say thus much 
about such schools as this, which I have known, 
that*they have impressed a certain die of char- 
acter on the children taught there, and have de- 
served well of the state. Nay, more: I believe, 
that on the last great gathering, when one of the 
founders and keepers of these schools shall come 
up for judgment, and the Great One shall say, 
‘* Who will speak for this man?” hundreds of 
white hands will be held up out of the crowd, and 
‘their owners will say, ‘‘ Lord, he showed us the 
way to thy Son.” 

Well, that is only my cpinion about those 
schools. We are getting too serious, I fear. 

Rebecca watched old Frump as a cat watches 
a mouse. But she was a determined old girl, 
our Rebecca, and intended to have her wicked 
will of Frump. She confronted Frump in the 
street one day, and asked her if she might come 
and teach in her school. 

Frump eyed her o 
said,. ‘* Why ?” 

Kebecca was perfectly ready for her. She 
told Frump the whole of her story from begin- 
ning to end; and, in conclusion, said, pitifully, 
‘¢ Please, let me help.” 

‘*Humph!” said Frump, ‘‘as a general rule 
I don’t like Dissenters round my place. But you 
have got the right kind of eye, and I know Mor- 
ley. You can come, if you like.” 

‘*T thank you very much,” said Rebecca. 

‘*Are you fond of your tea, child?” asked - 
Frump. 

‘¢ Yes, I like it very much,” said Rebecca. 

‘‘Then you had better come along and have 
some of it with me,” said Frump. 

And at tea Rebecca explained to Frump that 
her father had been a Dissenter and her mother 
a Papist. Frump was inclined, on the whole, 
to look on this in the light of a good cross; not 
like the orthodox thing certainly, but not so very 
bad. ‘She cautioned Rebecca carefully about the 
expression of unorthodox opinions on one side 
orthe other. Rebecca promised strict obedience 
and they became good friends. 

So she got among the pretty, innocent sailors’ 
children, and loved them, and worked diligently 
among them, not only for their own sweet sakes, 
but for the sake of her own dear sailor far away 
upon the wild sea. 

Another thing which raised her soul much in 
these times was this: the ritualisms of the sect 
to which she clung were not bald and barren to | 
her here, as they were at Walham Green. She 
craved for light and music in her ritual; and to 
some extent she got it here. ‘The light was in 
the upturned eyes of the little congregation, the 
music was got by the rushing of the wind and 
the lapping of the tide outside the chapel. 

But there was a great attraction in for chapel 
just now. A young missionary had come home, 
having lost his wife in some wild attempt to — 
spread Christianity in some dim spot on the 
Cengr, where the Capuchins and Jesuits had 
failed 200 years before. A wild young man 
with a tangled head, blazing black eyes, a bad 
heart-disease, a precarious income of £58 a yedr, 
and what I choose to call a golden faith. ‘This 
young man had gone through more troubles than 
St. Paul himsel& and had come home to take 
Morley’s duty. Barnham, the Papist, told Miss. 
Soper that that man was a loss to the Catholic 
Church, for that he preached the Real Presence, 

‘as in Ais language he most certainly did. She, 
Soper, was furious, but Dr. Barnham was a great 
deal too strong for her, Soper not being able from 
her professions to urge petitio principii against 
him, and leaving him free to argue from their 
.common major. 

Frump, however, retired on the lines of Torres 
Vedras, until the country should be wasted be- 
fore her. Her lines were, that young Jones, the 
Dissenting missionary, was a Jesuit in disguise. 


from top to toe, and 


- Which was a safe thing to say. 


But in spite of the rather singular things which 


‘more of it. Mrs. Russel, it is the want of hard | this tangled-headed young man said about the 
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necessity of baptism, the inconceivable sin of 
falling away from grace, and the (practically) 
ultra-Romish views of the commuvion, Rebecca 
loved to hear this voung man preach. For there 
was an earnest fury about every word of his 
which took her heart, and his words carried with 
them the scent of the distant séa, the waves of 
which wandered over his dead wife’s coffin. 

So, busy and active, yet perfectly peaceful, still 
she waited for Alfred Morley beside the tide. 


“MERMAIDS. 


Curious evidences of the existence of mer- 
maids are to be found in ancient authors. Pliny 
says that ‘*the embassadors to Augustine from 
Gaul declared that sea-women were often seen in 
their neighborhood.” Solinus and, Aulus Gellius 
also speak of their existence. Some stories are, 
however, past credence. It is related in the 
‘‘ Histoire d’Angleterre” that, in the year 1187, 
a merman was ‘fished up” off the coast of Suf- 
folk, and kept for six months. - It was like a man, 
but wanted speech, and at length escaped into the 
sea! In 1430, in the great tempests which de- 
stroyed the dykes in Holland, some women at 
Edam, in West Friesland, saw a mermaid who 
had been driven by the waters into the meadows, 
which were overflowed. ‘* They took it, dressed 
it in female attire, and taught it to spin!” It 
was taken to Haarlem, where it lived some years! 
Then we read of Ceylonese fishermen, in 1560, 
catching, at one draught, seven mermen and mer- 
maids, which were dissected! In 1531, a mer- 
maid, caught in the Baltic, was sent to Sigis® 
mund, King of Poland, with whom she lived three 
days, and was seen by the whole court! 

In Merollo’s *‘ Voyage to Congo,” in 1682, 
mermaids are said to be plentiful al the 
River Zaire. In the ‘‘ Aberdeen Almanac” for 
1688 it is predicted that ‘‘ near the place where , 
the famous Dee payeth his tribute to the Ger- 
man Ocean,” on the Ist, 13th, and 29th of May, 
and other specified times, curious observers may 
‘undoubtedly see a pretty company of mar 
maids,” and likewise hear their melodious voices. 
In another part of Scotland, about the same time, 
Brand, in his ‘‘ Description of Orkney and Shet- 
land” tells us that two fishermen drew up with 
a hgok a mermaid, ‘‘ having face, arm, breast, 
shoulders, etc., of a woman, and long hair hang- 
ing down the neck, but the nether part, from be- 
low the waist, hidden in the water.” One of 
the fishermen stabbed her with a knife, and she 
was seen no more! The evidence went thus: 
Brand was told by a lady and gentleman, who 
were told by a baillie to whom the fishing-boat 
belonged, who was told by the fishers! Valen- 
tyn describes a mermaid he saw in 1714, on his 
voyage from Batavia to Europe, ‘* sitting on the 
surface of the water,” etc. In 1758 a thermaid 
is said to have been exhibited at the fair of St. 
Germain, in France. It was about two feet long, 
and sported about in a vessel of water. It was 
fed with bread and fish. It was a female, with 
In 1775 appeared a very circumstantial account 
- of a mermaid which was captured in the Grecian 
_ Archipelago in the preceding year, and exhibit= 
ed in London. The account is ludicrously mi-. 
nute, and it ends-with: ‘It is said to have an | 
enchanting voice, which it never exerts except be- | 
fore a storm.” This imposture was craftily made 
up out of the skin of the angle shark. In Mav 
Morgan’s ‘‘ Tour to Milford Haven in the year 
1795” appears an equally circumstantial account 
of a mermaid, said to have been seen by one Hen- 
ry Reynolds, a farmer, of Ren-y-hold, in the par- 
ish of Castlemartin; in 1782. It resembled a 
youth of sixteen or eighteen years of age,‘ with a 
very white skin: it was bathing. The evidence 
is very roundabout, so that there were abundant 
means for converting some peculiar kind of fish 
into a merman, without imputing intentional dis- 
honesty to any one. ‘‘ Something akin ‘to this 
kind of evidence is observable in the account of 
# mermaid seen in Caithness in 1809, which at- 
tracted much attention in England as well as in 
Scotland, and induced the Philosophical Society 
of Glasgow to investigate the matter. The edi- 
tor of a newspaper, who inserted the statement 
had been told by a gentleman, who had bee 
shown a letter by Sir John Sinclair, who had o 
tained it from Mr. Innes, to whom it had been 
written by Miss Mackay, who had heard the story 
from the persons (two servant girls and a boy) 
who had seen the strange animal in the water.” 

Then we read of a so-called mermaid, shown 
in the year 1794 at No. 7 Broad Court, Bow 
Street, Covent Garden, said to have been taken 
in the North Seas by Captain Foster. It was of 
the usual description. 

Much evidenge comes from Scotland. Thus, 


Twelve years afterward several persons observed 
near the same place alike appearance. Dr. Chis- 
holm, in his ‘‘ Essay on Malignant Fever in the 
West Indies,” in 1801, relates that, in the year 
1797, happening to be at Governor Van Batten- 
burg’s plantation, in Berbice, ‘‘ the conversation 
turned on a singular animal which had been re- 
peatedly seen in Berbice River, and some smaller 
rivers. This aninfal is the famous mermaid, 
hitherto considered as a mere creature of the im- 
agination. It is called by the Indians méné— 
mamma—or mother of the waters. The descrip- 
tion given of. it by the Governor is as follows: 
‘The upper portion resembles the human figure, 
the head smaller in proportion, sometimes bare, 
but oftener covered with a copious quantity of 
long black hair. The shoulders are broad, and 
the breasts large and well formed. The lower 
portion resembles the tail of a fish, is of great di- 
metisions, the tail forked, and not unlike that of 
the dolphin, as it is usually represented. The 
color of the skin is either black or tawny.’ The 


animal is held in veneration by the Indiatis, who 
imagine that killing it would be attended ‘with 
calamitous conseqaences. It is from this circum- 
stance that none of these animals have been shot, 
- and consequently examined but at a distance. 
They have beett generally observed in a sitting 
posture in the water, none of the lower extremity 
being seen until they are disturbed, when, by 
plunging, the tail agitates the water to a consider- 
able. distance round. They have been always 


seen employed in smoothing their hair, and have 
thus beert frequently taken for Indian women 
bathing.” In 1811 a young man named John 


M‘Isaac, of Corphine, in Kintyre, in Scotland, 
made oath, offtexamination at Campbell-town, 
that he saw, on the 13th of October in the above 
year, on a rock on the sea-coasf, an animal which 
generally corresponded with the form of the mer- 
maid—the upper half human shape, the other 
brindled or reddish gray, apparently covered with 
scales; the extremity of the tail greenish red; 
head covered with long hair, at times put back 
on both sides of the head. ‘This statement was 
attested by the minister of Campbell-town and 
the Chamberlain of Mull. 

r In August, 1812, Mr. Toupin, of Exmouth, in 
a sailing excursion, and when about a mile south- 
east of Exmouth Bar, heard a sound like that of 
the /Zolian harp; and saw, at about one hun- 
dred yards’ distance, a creature, which was re- 
garded asa mermaid. The head, from the crown 
to the chin, formed a long oval, and the face seem- 
ed to resemble that of the seal, though with more 
agreeable features. ‘The presumed hair, the 
arms, and the hand, with four fingers connected 

‘by a membrane, are then described, and the tail 
with polished scales. The entire height of the 
animal was from five feet to five and a half feet. 
In 1819 a creature approached the coast of Ire- 
land. It was about the size of a child ten years 
of age, with prominent bosom, long dark hair, 
and dark eyes. It was shot at, when it plunged 
into the sea with a loud scream. . 

_ In reviewing these stories of mermaids it ma 
be remarked that there is always a fish in eac 
tale—either a living fish of a pecaliar kind, which 


in the upper part to a human being, or a fish 
which becomes marvelous in the progress of its 
description from mouthto mouth. It iscommon- 
ly thought the seals may often have been mistaken 
for mermaids. But of all the animals of the whale 
tribe that which approaches the nearest in form to 
man is, undoubtedly, the dugong, which, when its 
head and breast are raised above the water, and 


might easily be taken by superstitious seamen for 
a semi-human being, or a mermaid. 


The skeleton of a mermaid, as it was called, was 
the vicinity of the Island of Mombass. 


al Society, when it proved to be the skeleton of a 
dugong. ‘To those who came to the examination 
with preconceived notiofis of a fabulous mermaid 


not dissimilar to that of a man. But the claws 
of the seal, as well as the hand, are like a lady’s 


ing the resplendence of sea-water streaming down 
its polished neck, on a sunshiny day, the substi- 
tute for a looking-glass, we arrive at once at the 
fabulous history of the marine maiden or mer- 
maid, and the appendages of her toilet.” | 

The progress of zoological science has long 
since destroyed the belief in the existence of the 
mermaid. If its upper structure be human, with 
lungs resembling our own, how could such a creat- 
ure live. and breathe at the bottom of the sea, 
where it is stated to be? for our most expert 
divers are unable to stay under water more than 
half an hour. Suppose it to be of the cetaceous 
class, it could only remain under the water two 
or three minutes together without rising to the 
surface to take breath; and if this were the case 
with the mermaid, would it not be oftener seen ? 

After so many exposures of the absurd belief, 
in mermaids it could scarcely be expected that 
any person could be found in Europe weak enough 
to report the existence of one of these creatures 
to an eminent scientific society. Yet, on the 22d 
of June, 1840, the first Secretary of the Ottoman 
Embassy at Paris addressed a note to the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, stating that his father, who was 
in the Admiralty department at Constantinople, 
had recently seen a mermaid while crossing the 
Bosphorus, which communication was received 
with much laughter. 

We have still another recorded instance—and 
in Scotland. Inthe year 1857, two fishermen on 
the Argyleshire coast declared that when on their 
way to the fishing-station, Lochindale, in a boat, 
and when about four miles southwest from the 
village of Port Charlotte, about six o’clock in a 
June evening, they distinctly saw, at about six 
yards’ distance, an object in the form of a woman, 
with comely face and fine hair hanging in ring- 
lets over the neck and shoulders. it was above 
the surface of the water gazing at the fishermen 
for three or four minutes—and then vanished! 
Yet this declaration was officially attested! 


Sometimes the mermaid has«assumed a pictur- 


esqueness in fairy tale; and her impersonation 


its pectoral fins, resembling hands, are visible, 


ception a remarkable instance occurred in 1826, 


brought to Portsmouth, which had been shot it 


a fanciful person thinks to bear some resemblance" 


was submitted to the members of the Philosophiec- | 


back-hair comb; wherefore, altogether, suppos- | 


 especially—from the ramifications of little veins of 


+ five days old—and in spite of laws and detectives is 


\the decline, and any legitimate means for reviving it 


| city, Pessaro. The citizens had resoived to erect a 


has been described by Dryden as ‘‘a fine woman 
with a fish’s tail.” And, laying aside her sca 
train, she has appeared as a lovely woman wit 
sea-green hair; and Crofton Croker relates, in his 
** Fairy Legends,” a marriagé between an Irish 
fisherman and a ‘‘merrow,” as the mermaid is 
called in Ireland. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


As multitudes of families in the city have changed 
their residence within a couple of weeks many house- 
keepers have been obliged to look around for some 
convenient place to purchase meats, vegetables, and 
groceries. .The prudent housewife will not decide to 
patronize a market, especially if it be a small, private 
one, without making careful investigations, and in- 
quiries also, if she be not well skilled herself in the 
selections of meats. In the city people are in con- 
stant danger of buying unwholesome food. Dealers 
are too often unscrupulous, and customers are cred- 
ulous, and the cheapness of an article is often its chief 
recommendation to people of limited means. : 

In New York city the regulations for preventing 
the sale of unwholesome meats are tolerably strin- 
gent; yet not enough so to exclude them from nu- 
merous market-places. Purchasers must themselves 
learn to know what is good and what is bad. ° A re- 
cent number of the British Medical Journal mentions 
some characteristics of good meat which may aid 
those who are selecting for their own tables. Good, 
wholesome meat has a marbled appearance—béef 


fat among the muscles. It should be firm and elastic 
to the touch, and should scarcely moisten the fingers 
—bad meat being wet and flabby. It should have lit- 
tle or no odor—diseased meat has a disagreeable odor. 
A pale, pink color is a sign of disease; and ‘a deep 
purple tint, indicates that the animal has died with 
the blood in it, or has suffered from fever. Good 
meat wastes less in cooking than bad, and after stand- 
ing a day or two is much dryer on the surface. 

A great deal of young veal, technically called ‘‘ bob- 
veal,” is smuggled into our city markets, and is liable 
to produce very serious disturbances of digestion. 
Iu general, no immature meat is as nutritious as that 
from a fully developed animal. Veal less than four 
weeks old should be regarded as unfit for himan food, 
yet a great quantity is sent to market only four or 


sold. It is offered at a low price, and the butchers 
have various artificial methods of making the flesh 
100k attractive. Consequently a great quantity is 
sold, and is often the direct and immediate cause of 
disease. 


‘an the case of the people against Wiliam H. Mum- 
ler, the Judge said that, after carefu: attention to the 
case, he had come to the conclusion that the prisoner 
should be discharged. However he might himself be- 
lieve that trick and deception had been practiced by 
the prisoner, yet, as he sat in the capacity of magis-. 
trate, he was compelled to decide that he shonlé not 
be justifiéd In sending the defense to the Grand Jury, 
as in his opinion the prosecution had failed to prove 
thé case. 

An exchange gently hints that chivairic deeds and 
lady-like courtesy might be greatiy promoted if news- 
papers in different parts of the country would insert . 
some such notices as: 

‘* Yesterday afternoon a gentleman ocoupying a seat 
in a State Street horse-car, rose ptly upon the 
entrance of a lady into the crowded conveyance, and 
tendered her his place. She at first declined, but at 
last accepted the seat with a few words of courteous 
acknowledgment.” Or: “This afternoon Mr. A., a 
well-known dry-goods merchant, who does business 
at No. ——— Street, while crossing Broadway, ste 
from the walk into the mnd, in er to accomm 
the beautiful Miss H., who rewarded him with a 
smile.” : “ Yesterday afternoon the beautiful Miss’ 
C., one of the most admired of our Se 


charmingly a CAumeole, under a Duvieq 
at.” 


Courtesy in public places is certainly fearfully on 


would be welcomed by the majority. 


The proposed internationai university boat-race be- 
tween the crews of Harvard and Oxford will take 
p-ace on“the Thames course, England, in the last 
week of August.. The Harvard men show a good 
deal of enthusiasm in going some three thousand 
miles to row on strange waters. An English jour- 
nal remarks in reference to the contest: ‘‘The multi- 
tude will feel that the Americans aave deserved suc- 
cess, even if they fail to attain it; and if they win, no 
Englishman will grudge them the laureis they have 
come so far to pluck.” 


The folowing incident is related of Rossini: In 
1814 he was visited by a delegation from his native 


life-size statue of him at tuc public place before the 
City Hall, so that, as the dcicgation said, the country 
people, who came to market on Tuesday and Friday, 
could see their renuwned countryman. ‘‘And how 
much will the whole cost?” inquired Rossini. ‘The 
City Council has thus far set apart twelve thonsand 
livres,” was the answer. ‘ Weil, listen to me, dear 
Sirs: I will make a proposition. Give me half of this 
sum, and i will oblige myself to stand twice a week 
at the appointed place, so that my countrymen can en- 
joy my presence, and look at the ‘ great man’ to their 
hearts’ content.” 


Reports from England indicate that Mr. Charles 
Dickens has quite overtasked himself, in spite of his 
usually robust health. Recently he was prevented 
from fulfilling an appointment to read in London by 
sudden fllness. Pcrsons who went twenty or thirty 
miles to hear him were sorely disappointed, but were 
obliged to content themseives with their money, all 
tickets being redeemed at the door. Mr. Dickens's 
physician prescribes entire rest for his patient, but he 
has still many engagements to fulfill, and every read- 
ing is the occasion of a large amount of exhausting 
effort. 


United States soldiers in Alaska seem to be any 


thing but a credit to our country. The San Francis- | 


co Chronicle makes some statements, based, it says, on 
reliable information, showing that many of the Amer- 
ican officers have been guilty of shameful conduct. 
Gambling and drinking to excess are common occur- 
rences ; and women have been subjected to outrageous 
insults. The apology given for various atrocities is 
that the military:gentlemen were “on a spree, and 
did not know what they were about !” 


“Can a spirit be photographed still continues to 
be an exciting question to certain portions of the com- 


— 


munity. A Bostonian makes public the “fact” that 
in 1867 he sat for his pictens in the rooms of a photog- 
rapher living in the Connecticut Valley. During the 


process the artist became strangely agitated, and when 


the plate was developed a bright but vapory female 


form appeared standing at the side of the sitter. The 


photographer declared he did not know how the forin 
frot on the plate, he could only say that he si.w tie we- 
man, that he had occasionally taken similar pictures, 
but through no agency of his, and that he did not 
want to have any thing to do with spirits. _ 


Mr. Mamler made a statement in court last week ta 
the effect that when a engraver in Boston, tu 1561, he 
used sometimes. to try experiments in a photographic 
gallery. One Sunday, when entirely alone in the gal- 
lery, he aftempted to obtain a photograph of self,’ 
and then first discovered while developing it a 
form on the plate. Subsequent attempts produced 
markable results. Whereupon he determined to leav 
his own business, and’ devote himself-to photography. 


In 1870 a Workmen's International Exhibition will 
be held in London. Workmen are invited to exhibit 
specimens of that particular branch in which they are 
engaged, either the whole, or a separate part of any 
work. All articles exhibited are to have the name of 
the workman attached. Employers may also exhibit 


for themselves, provided the names of the workmen 


as well as\their own are displayed. The Committee 
desire to show distinct processes of manufacture, so 
that different methods may be compared, and that a 
friendly competition may be incited, and fresh exer. 
tions made for improvement in the various branches 
of industry. The exhibition will be in the great Agri- 
cultural Hall, which is capable of holding about thir- 
ty thousand persons. 


It is said by a recent traveler in Florida, that while 
the sea-cuast of that State is beneficial to persons with 
pulmonary complaints, inland, and especially on the 
rivers, it is regarded as unhealthy. He reports that 
most of the settlers on the St. Sohn’s River are very 
sick of their experiments, and anxious toreturn. Per- 


sons who wish to manage large sugar, cotton, or or- 


ange plantations, can doubtless. do well in Florida, 


but not smali families, who must work the soil them- - 


selves. The people are peaceful, and anxious for 
Northern emigration. 


We see it stated that “ Timothy Titcomb” (Dr. J. G. 
Holland) has been elected Superintendent of the Sun- 
day School of the American Chapel in Paris. 

A curious invention has been perfected by the or- 
ganist of Williams. College, Massachusetts, which on 


* being attached to a piano is said to print music as fast 


as it is piayed. 

It is greatly to the credit of the Jews that their ar- 
rangements for taking care of their poor are so thor- 
ough that a Jewish beggar is seldom or never seen. 
Their system of charitable relief is founded on the 
principle of placing the needy in a situation to earn 


their own living, if they are physically able-to do so. © 


Otherwise they are pensioned, put into a hospital, er 
furnished with such regular relief as may be necessary. 
A new Hebrew hospital is soon to be erected ot Lex- 
inzton Avenue, between Sixty-sixth and Sixty-séventh 


streets. It is rather remarkable thatthe Mount Sinai , 


Hospital, which has been organized seventeen years, 
is open to person& of all creeds, and without distinc- 
tion of color. Y | 

We see if stated that a lady of Des Moines, Iowa, ‘is 
going to learn the tinners’ trade: and that a young 
lady at the Portfield Mill, near Tidioute, Pennsyl- 
vania, has for the last two months packed eight thou- 
sand shingles each day—Sunday excepted, probably— 


gtd that she promises hereafter to pack ten thousand 


a day! 

A new way to overcome an old difficulty was resort- 
ed to by a young lady whuse betrothed was pereuaded 
by his friends not to marry her because she was peij- 
niless. She sued him for breach of promise, and ob- 


tained $25,000 damages. He then confessed his sin . 


against her, and pleaded with her to marry him, since 
his friends’ objections were removed by the received 
$25,000, now her own. She tvok him, or rather he 
took her—moneyi 


The Princess Mathilde, Napoleon's queenly-looking 
cousin, whoin he once wished to make his wife, bas in 
her boudoir an old riding-whip which she once wrest- 
ed from the hands of the brvial Russian, Prince Dem- 


idoff. her husband, after he had struck her with it in ° 


the five. On-that occasion the resolute young lady 


is said to have turned the tatles on the Russian, anc, — 
after taking the riding-whip from him, marked hi; 


face with it. 


Somebody’s fortune has run through a paper-mill! 
Not long ago a workman in a paper manufactory in 
Dayton, Ohio, caught sight of some bits of greenish; 
looking paper, which had been clipped in pieces by 
the picker. They proved to be scraps of greenbacks: 
The man picked up a hatful and distributed them to 
his friends. The denominations were large, and it was 
estimated that no less than $3000 were “‘ ground up.” 


Tn. verdict of the jurors impanneled to investigate 
the causes of the recent railroad slaughter on the Long 
Island Road was to the effect that the Long Island 
Railroad Company are responsible for the accident, 
by neglecting their duty'in keeping their tracks in 
proper order. 


Among the numerous culinary couplets floating 
through the public press, some few are really worth 
thinking about. For example: 

Broil lightly your beef-steak—to fry it 

Argues contempt of Christian diet. 

To roast spring chickeus is to spoi) 

Just split °em down the back and broil ‘em. © 
—few make it-right, alas !— 

with bluefish or with bass. . 

Nice oyster sauce gives zest to cod — 

A fish, when fresh, to feast’ a god. 

In dressing salad, mind this law— 

With two hard yolks use one that’s raw. 

Not very long ago, in the drawing-room of a #b- 
urban notel, sat a stately lady of New York, listening 
to some music and regaling herself with lozenges. 
Young Jones was stopping at the house—a very little 
man who had a pretty good opinion of himself—and 
he had marked the distinguished-lyoking lady as his 
particular protég‘e, but she had geuteelly repelled 
him. He came into the room as she sat there and 
approached her. As he did so, oue of her lozenges 
dtopped and rolled along the carpet. Jones saw it, 
and, after a brief race, captured it. He brought it to 
the lady and handed it to her. She didn't look at him, 
but with a patronizing gestare of her hand waived him 
off with, “Keep it; dear, keep it!” He did not feel 
much larger than ordinary men for some time ofter 
that. : 


- 


i 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
‘ it presented, as it lay on the lecture-table, a singu- 
| lar appearance. It was about six feet long; the : 
lower portion, with its broad tail-like extremity, : 
‘idea of a powerful fish-like term- 
while ‘the fore-legs presented to the un- 
| skillfal eye a resemblarite to the bones of a small 
| fernale arm; the cranium, however, had a brutal 
| form, which could never have borne the linea- P 
| ments of ** the human fate divine.” ee = 
The comb and tiie’ toilet-glass have already 3 
| been incidentally mentioned as accéssories in x 
these mermaid stories; and these, with the ori- t 
gin of the creature, Sir George Head thus ingen- 4 
iously attempts to resemblance 
of the seal, or sea-calf; to the calf consists otily h 
in the voice, and the voice of the calf is certainly , iy 
. 
| 
| 
4 
| | | 
m the year 1797, a schoolmaster of Thurso af- 
firmed that Me had seen a mermaid, apparently 
in theea¢t of combing her hair with her fingers! 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
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THE FLOATING LIGHT- 
| HOUSE. 
Tue Floating Ligit-house, of 
which we yive an illustration on 
this page, was erected at the en- 
trance of the port of Liverpool, over 
some rocks, where, owing to-the 
action of the currents, it was found 
-impossible to erect a lght-house 
like those ordinarily in use. ‘The 
bulb below water is anchored, as is 
shown in the cut; the extent of the 
circular plate near the surface of 
the water securing tlre stability of 
the entire structure. The con- 
struction of the edifice, both as re- 


gards material and shape, is suited 


to the novel purpose to be attained. 
Much of romance has been asso- 
ciated with lightshouse keepers ; but 
surely no situation could possibly be 

’more*romantic than that of the old 
fellow shown in‘our picture, looking 
out through his spy-glass upon. the 
desert waste of waters from his float- 
ing but steadfast habitaTen. 


-TOMB OF NAPOLEON L. 
AT ST. HELENA. 

In a late Number of our paper 

(fer May 1, 1869) we gave a very 


striking illustration of the island of 


St. Helena, the scene of NAPOLEON 
I.’s exile. We give this week two 
additional views; one representing 
NapoL_ion s residence at Long- 
wood, and the other histomb. If 
our readers will look back to the 
article Accompanying our previous 
illustration, they will find’a detailed 
description of Longwood and also 
of NAvoLeon’s tomb. 


RAILROAD DISASTER IN 
MAINE, 

We illustrate on page 333 the 
recent disaster whiclt happened on 
the Portland and Oxford Central 
Railroad, on the bridge at Buck- 
field, Maine, early in the evening 
ef April 29, involving considerable 
loss property, byt fortunately 
no loss of life ov serious personal in- 
jary. 

The engine of the down train 
from IUlartford to Bucktield had 
just run on to the first span of the 
bridge at Bucktield village, which 
crosses the mill-pond just aboye the 
dam, when the whole span—about 
sixty feet in length — gave way, 
dropping the engine, tender, and 
first car, loaded with wood, ten or 
twelve feet into the water below. 
The conductor, Mr. Ep. S. Bur- 
RovGHS; the. engineer, Mr. O. P. 
Tecker; and a young Mr. L, 
GrovutTinK, who happened to be sup- 
. plying the phice of the regular fire- 
man, were in the cab of the engine, 


ani found .themselves dropped, | 


without a moment's warning, under 
water dense with smoke, steam, and 
ashes. 

Mr. Brrrovens says that he 
was at first conscious that he was 
under water-in-the cab, and that 
the foot of another person was on 


wre 


LONGWOOD, ST, HELENA, RESIDENCE OF NaPOLEON |. DURING HIS EXILE. y 


THE FLOATING LIGHT-HOUSE. ~ 


his neck. He then made a ‘tre- 
mendous effort, disentangled him- 
self from the other man, crawled 
through the cab-window, and got 
his head above water. He came 
out on the lower side next to the 
dam, over which the water was 
pouring with tremendous force, ' 
being very high at the time. At 


first he thought to cling to the 


dam, but the power of the water 
quickly carried him over, followed 
by fragments of broken timber and 
sticks of-cord-wood. He fell with 
the water several feet down among 
the_rocks, and was carried down 
the stream several rods, till a Mr. 
Besser reached him a pole by 
wading out, and drew him ashore ~ 
completely prostrated with knock- — 
ing about in the water, and some- 
what bruised, though not so much 
so but that he came down with his 
train the next day as usual. 

The fireman and engineer crawled 
out of the cab on the upper side, 
and clambered up over the wreck to 
terra firma, not much hurt. 

The excitement was very great 
in the village, and soon the scene 
of the wreck was lined with people. 

Fortunately no other persons 
were on the train at the time of the 
accident. 

No blame whatever can be laid to 
the conductor or engineer, as the 
engine was driven on to the bridge 
with the greatest caution. The 
bridge was thought to be entirely 
safe, having been overhauled this 
spring and put in good repair. It 
was built upon stone piers on the 
X-work plan, and considered suf- 
ficiently strong. 


SERIOUS CASUALTY AT 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. 


In connection with the railroad 
disaster at Buckfield, Maine, we 
give also, on the same page, an il- 
lustration of a somewhat similar 
casualty that happened at yra- 
cuse, New York, on the evening of 
April 30. : 

The steam fire-engine ‘‘ Central 
City, No. 1,” was being drawn to a 
fire in the Third Ward. ‘The en- 
gine had landed on Salina Street 
bridge, over the Erie Canal; and 
as it passed the first needle-beam, 
8 feet from the abutment, the floor- 
ing gave way, letting the steamer 
down to the bed of the ‘canal, a 
distance of 20 feet. The horses 
were on the next section, but as 
the heavy rear end of the machine 
went down, the horses were drawn 
with it, reversing their direction, 
and both striking their heads against 
the stone abutment had their necks 
broken, killing them almost in- 
stantly. 

Tuomas ABELER, the driver, as 
he went down, was- thrown from , 
the seat, and landed several feet 
from the engine, but fortunately 
escaped without broken bones, 


, though receiving serious injury t 


his left leg. 
Epwarp Hunson, engineer, was 
riding on the rear of the steamer as 
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RAILROAD DISASTER AT’ BUCKFIELD, MAINE, Arrit 27, 1869.—[Puor. sy M. S, Hawks.] 


beam that gave way now was rotten half-way 
through. 

These two accidents, both occurring in the 
same week, clearly urge the importance of strong 
bridges, and also the necessity of strict attention 
to their condition and of prompt repairs. 


usual, and when it began to go he sprang to save 
himself, catching hold of the iron rods of the upper 
frame-work, and succeededin scramblingup. But 
h doing so struck his stomach and ahdomen forci- 
ly against the jutting timbers, producing a very 
serious breach. 

GEORGE HENprIckKs, a brakeman on the rail- 
road, somehow had taken the near horse by the 
bit in going up the incline, and was still holding 
on when the fall occurred, and he was jerked 
down with the rest. He landed some distance 
from the wreck, but had his left arm broken just 
above the wrist. ; 

Several persons were on the ends of the bridge 
at the time, and very soon a number were in the 
bed of the canal (there being no water in), to 
ascertain the situation and aid the unfortunate. 
Lanterns were obtained, and ABELER and 
Henpricks taken out, and their injuries at- 
tended to. The engine lies in the canal bed, a 
complete wreck. It weighed about four tons, 
and cost the city $5000. 

The bridge has been in an unsafe condition 
a long time. A year ago the north end of it 
gave way when a safe was being drawn over it. 
That part of it was then repaired, but the bal- 
ance of it left without overhauling. The needle- 


THE NEW “CHICAGO TRIBUNE” 
BUILDING. - 


NewspPaPER buildings are becoming a distinct- 
ive feature in the architecture of the country. 
The illustration presented herewith represents 
the new building of the Chicago Tribune as it 
appeared on the night of Tuesday, May 10, when 
illuminated in honor of the completion of the Pa- 
cific Railway. ‘The location of this edifice is at 
the southeast corner of Dearborn and Madison 
streets. Its area on the ground is 72 by 121 
feet, and its height 70 feet. It is constructed 
of Athens (Illinois) marble, and is fire-proof in 
every part. The ceilings, stairways, and cornice 
are of iron, and the partition walls of bricks The 
floors are laid in cement, and the entire building 
is heated with BAKER, SmitH, & Co.’s hot-water 
apparatus, The ventilation of the building was 
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- RACIFIC RAILWAY CELEBRATIQN AT CHICAGO—ILLUMINATION OF THE 


planned by Professor LEEDs, and is believed to 
answer all the requirements of modern hygienic 
science. The wood-work is butternut and black 
walnut, finely polished. The counting- room, 
which occupies the ground-floor corner, is not 
excelled in beauty or convenience by any office 
in the country. The editorial rooms (nine in 
number) are on the fourth floor: The press- 
room contains two of Hoe’s eight-cylinder print- 
ing-machines. The composing-room is 60 feet 
long, 50 feet wide, and 25 feet high, lighted on 
two sides and also at the top. Besides the room: 
occupied by the 7ribune Company for their own 

urposes there are between thirty and forty stores, 
oftices, and basements rented to outsiders. The 
time occupied ‘in the construction of the building 
was one year. Its cost, exclusive of machinery, 
was #200,000. Altogether it is one of the most 
complete and durable printing establishments in 
the world. 


~ 


THE NATIONAL PEACE JUBILEE 
BUILDING, BOSTON. 


Our illustration of this building on page 328 
shows its present condition. The musical festi- 


i 


SERIOUS CASUALTY AT SYRACUSE, N. Y., Apnit 30, 1869.—(Sxetonep ny H. W. Hbseaxp.) 


val for which it is being constructed will be held 


in Boston next June, beginning on the 15th, and 
lasting during five days. The Coliseum, as this 
building is called, has been roofed, and the labor 
of finishing and decorating the interior has been 
commenced. . Over twenty-seven thousand dol- 
lars have been subscribed in advance for tickets 
of admission.. Arrangements have been made 
for the comfortable shelter of the thousands of. 
strangers who are expected to visit Boston dur- 
ing the Jubilee week. 

Messrs. FE. & G. G. Hoox; organ builders, of 
‘Boston, have contracted to furnish a large and 
powerful organ for the Coliseum, to be used at 
the National Peace Jubilee. It.is intended that 
the instrument shall be one of such strength and 


| power as shall sustain the vast chorus and or- 


chestra, and fill the building with sound. The 
great chorus, the largest the world has ever seen, 
is now full, and the orchestral ranks are rapidly 
filling up. The superintendent of the chorus, Mr. 


Tourserr, has found it necessary to issue a 


circular stating that no more choral erganizations 
can'be accepted, and that societies already ac- 
cepted must make no more additions to their num- 
bers. OLtveR WENDELL HowmeEs, it is said, is 
‘to write a hymn to be sung by the grand chorus. 
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NEW “CHICAGO TRIBUNE” BUILDING, May 10, 1869. 
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THE ESCAPE OF A NUN. 


Some people may be under the impression 
that nuns are free to leave their convents if they 
choose.. Let the following fact speak for itself: 
Early one morning in December, the little pos- 
tern gate of the convent was slowly and cau- 
tiously opened, and a lady, closely mufiied in a 
long cloak and thick veil, issued from it. It 
was too dark for her tc see to any distance, but 
after an anxious, searching glance on every side, 
she hastened along a narrow lane that ;wound 
past the convent wall inte the village, and made 
her way to the place where a post car was just 
about starting for a town some thirty miles off. 
In a very excited manner she..made arrange- 
ments for taking her seat upon it; andthe mem- 
- bers of the. little crowd whieh: had. gollected 
see the car- start, indulged.dn.qnaay surmises as 
to who she might .be—the darkness and her close 
wrappings preventing their distinguishing 
features. At last, to her evident relief, the car 


~~. began to move, and was soon out of sigat of the 


group who watched it. .About.two hours after- 
ward, however, a rumor.ran through the village. 
that a nun lad escapedfrom the convent, and in’, 
answer to the impatient inquiries of those seek- 
- ing her, it was speedily discovered that a strange 
lady had left the place on the post car. As soon 
as this fact was established, two young priests 
mounted their horses, and set off in hot pursuit. 
The road was very hiHy, and as they spurred 
their horses swiftly up one hill and dowh anoth- 
er, they strained their eves to catch a view ot 
the post car on which the poor fugitive was es- 
caping from her prison-house, but they looked ir 
vain. ‘The car had got a good two hours’ start 
of them; and when they arrived at its destina- 
tion, they found to their chagrin that the freed 
captive had taken another conveyance, and was. 
already far « her way-to a small town some 
twenty miles further from the convent. As soon 
as they could procure fresh horses (for those 
they had ridden were staggering from fatigue) 
the two priests again set forward, eager in the 
chase but the short December day closed in 
arownd them, and still no traces of the runaway 
could be found. Late in the evening they reached > 
the town to whic! she had gone, and on inquiry 
found that she had certainly stopped there, for 
the car on which she had traveled was safe in the 
.inn yard, and she had not taken affy other con- 
. Veyance. She was not, however, in the inn; 
nor had sne applied for a room in any of the 
lodging-houses in the neighborhsod. It was too 
late to prosecute the search that night; so, baf-, 
' fled for the moment, the priests sat down to their 
suppers in a very bad humor, discussing many 
plans of operation for the coming day, and re- 
cording vows of punishments to come for the of-- 
fender when she should be once more in ‘safe 
keeping. 
karly the next morning a thorough investiga- 
tion of the town, which was quite under priestly 
control, was commenced. Not a house, from 
garret to cellar, was left unsearched, but with- 
outavail. ‘The fugitive had evidently managed 
to get away. But how? ‘That was the ques-. 
tion. At last an old w6man was found who said 
she had seen a lady stealing along in the shadow 
of the houses late the night befere, and that she 
had taken her way toward the open country. It: 
was plain that the hunted creature had sought to) 
throw her pursuers off the scent by proceeding 
on foot and alone through the wild passes of the. 
mountains. Men with a spark of manliness—! 
human beings with even the smaliest teuch of | 
humanity in their hearts—Christians with but) 
the faintest glow of Christianity within them—) 
would have felt an overwhelming pity for the 
poor, frail woman with such a courageous spirit ; | 
who having been, without a crime, held in a) 
bondage worse than that of the Israelites, was: 
fiving from the scene of her imprisonment—from, 
grated windows and. barred doors—through the 
darkness and wildness of a December night, alone 
and unprotected, along rugged roads and mount- 
ain glens. But no such emotion of pity was felt 
by those who dogged her terrified footsteps. No; 
like blood-hounds thirsting for their prey, they) 
hastened upon her track with a savage kind of | 
_ ferocious joy that boded ill for the poor victim | 
should she fall into their hands. ‘For several | 
days the priestly detectives searched among the | 
retired glens of the highest mountains, climbed | 
every rock, and pressed into every crevice that 
: could.afford shelter to even the smallest animal, 
but still the pursuit was unrewarded. Day by 
day; as disappointment succeeded disappoint- 
ment, the rage of the pursuers became fiercer, 
and their thirst to secure the fugitive more strong 
and burning. Every place that could promise a 
refuge had already been examined, and as they 
passed along, weary and infuriated at their want 
of suecess, the stones on the mountain sides 
railed from beneath their feet into the rocky hol- 
lows with a mocking sound, and the bare, bleak 
tops of the mountains seemed to look down on 
them in scorn; but suddenly turning an acute 
angle on the crest of one of the range, a narrow 
gorge-came into view, and in its most remote. 
depths a miserable hovel appeared. _A sudden 
inspiration told the priests that at last their quarry 
had been struck, and stealing like crafty reptiles 
on their prey, they approached the cottage from. 
different sides. ‘There was but one opening— 
the door; and when they came within reach of 
it, they sprang together through it into the only 
‘room the wretched abode contained ; and there, 
on a truss of straw, in a state of utter exhaust- 
ion, lay the poor hunted creature whose doub- 
lings and windings had left her at last, worn out 
mind and body, completely at the mercy of those 
who had so relentlessly hunted her down. 
Without a moment's delay the wretched wo- 
man Was seized upon, and conveyed by the priests, 
as best they could, to the nearest town. She was 
now completely helpless in their hands—all her 
energy gone, and all her powers of mind and. 


“closely studied the varying phenomena of Vesu- 


body prostrated utterly, so that without any dif- 
fieulty she was placed in a post-chaise, tak- 
en, not to the convent from which she had es- 
caped, but to another, famed for the strictness of 
its discipline, and there she still remains, if death 
has not set her free. Whoshall say what agonies 
of mind and body have been inflicted upon her ? 
No human tongue will tell, nor pen will write, 
what her tortures have been, for the high walls 
and barred gates of the prisori-house keep those 
secrets well; but the all-seeing eye of the great 
Being has seen it all, and His ear has heard the 
utterances of her despair. ‘* Vengeance is mine; 
I will repay,” saith the Lord. But God will not 
hold those guiltless who, having the power to 
prevent such cruel atrocities, permit them to go 
on unchecked, and who even uphold a Church 
whose tyranny has been the nightmare of ages. 


‘CELEBRATED ROADS. 
Tat over the Simplou was projected by Na- 
.poleon, and. made at the joint expense of France 


and Italy, It was completed,in 1805—being 
thirty-six miles long, about twenty-five feet 


broad, and passes over two hundred and sixty- | 
four bridges, through six short tannels of solid 
rock—one, however, being thirteen hundred feet 
in length, by twelve in width, It was the most 
stupendous enterprise ever undertaken by man. 

Another road, marvelous in all respects, passes 
over Mount St. Bernard, lying between Switzer- 
land and Italy. It passes between two of the 
highest points of the mountain—the road at that 
point being eight thousand feet above the level 
of the sea. ‘The route is very circuitous, and 
passes a celebrated monastery, distinguished for 
the humanity of the monks’‘and the sagacity and 
monstrous size of a breed of dogs kept there for 
the assistance of travelers. Napoleon crossed 
there with an army in 1800. — 

Over Mount St. Gothard is another wonderful 
road, only twelve feet wide, paved with granite. 
The Devil’s Bridge, on this road, spans with a 
single arch (having peaks of rocks for abutments) 
an awful abyss, which must have ‘exercised the 
highest order of engineering genius to have 
spanned, All three are among the wonders of 
the world. 

_ Ancient Rome at one epoch in her history had 
twenty-nine costly military roads—many of them 
bordered on either side by splendid temples and 
palatial residences. Every twelve miles build- 
ings were erected where relays of horses were al- 
ways in readiness for couriers, and also carriages 
and beasts of burden for the conveyance of bag- | 
gage and goods. At intervals of thirty miles 
there were edifices for lodging soldiers. Such 
was the admirable finish of those roads, running 

_generally directly from one city to another, that | 
they have-actually endured for over two thou- 
sand years in some places, and excite admira- 
tion still on account of their excellent ee, 
tion. 
The Hoosic Tunnel in Western Massachusetts, 
when completed, will far excel any road in an- 
cient or modern times. It is destined to be a 
wonder of wonders. 


THE MOON’S INFLUENCE. 


WuHateEvER be the influence exercised upon 
the earth by the varying positions of the plan- 
ets, if is unquestionable that a very import- 
ant effect is produced upon our orb by the 
changes in the position of our satellite the moon. 
That tiny orb, a mere speck compared with the 
larger planets, nevertheless by its nearness ex-. 
erts an influence upon.-earth far greater than that: 
produced by all the planets collectively. In old 
times it was never doubted that the moon greatly 
affected the 5uperficial condition of our planet— 
not only as regards the weather, but also by more 
subtle forms of action. The words ‘‘ lunatic” 
and ‘‘ moon-struck” still exist to show this old 
belief—indicating the real or supposed effect of 
the moon’s action upon the cerebral or nervous 
organs of man. And in many of the old, indeed 
still prevalent, weather-proverbs, the belief in the 
influence of the moon upon the atmospheric con-_ 
dition of our planet is abundantly shown. In 
recent times, Science has strongly combated this 
old belief; and some years ago it was authorita- 
tively declared, as the verdict of Science, that the 
moon had no effect upon the weather at all. 
Now, even judging @ priori, yet upon purely 
scientific grounds, this verdict of the savans 
might have safely been pronounced a mistake. 
Since the moon powerfully affects the ocean, the 
vast expanse of water which covers the larger 
part of earth’s surface, producing the striking 
phenomenon of the tidés—can it, be doubted that 
lunar action does not equally, nay to a much 

greater extent, affect the still“more mobile ocean 
of air (the atmosphere) which covers the whole 
surface of our planet? And if the moon pro- 
duces tides and currents in the atmosphere, must 
it not to an important degree affect the weather, 
which is so largely dependent upor the currents, 
movements, and disturbances in the atmosphere ? 

In truth, although the recent dictum of Science 
ignoring the old belief, and denying that the moon 
has any influence upon the weather, has not yet 
been formally revoked, it is easy to see that sa- 
vans begin to falter in their doctrine. And well 
they may. A whole host of facts are arrayed 
against them. Professor Palmieri, who has so | 


vius, declares that there is a perceptible relation 
between the phases of the moon and the devel- 
opments of volcanic action. “Any one, too, who 
has lived in the south, or even sailed on the 
Mediterranean, may have noticed how carefully 
sleepers in the open air guard their head and 
face against the ravs of the moon; he may even 
have seen instances of the injurious consequences 
Gin the form of ophthalmia and other ills) which 


attend the neglect of such precautions. In India 
it is well known that meat to the moon- 
rays immediately putrefies. Some of these facts 
indicate a lunar action more subtle than Science 
can as yet account for. -But the moon’s influ- 
ence on the weather is perfectly intelligible—on 
this ground, if no other, that it produces tides 
and currents in the atmosphere just as it does in 
the less mobile ocean. 
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FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


I HavVE used my WHEELER & Wizson Sew- 
ing Machine over ten years without repairs, and 
without breaking a needle, although I commenced 
the use of it without any instruction: Have used 
it constantly for family sewing; have quilted 
whole quilts of the largest size, and it is still in 
complete order, runs like a top, and bids fair to 
be willed to those who come after me, with bet- 
ter powers of prodaction than an unbroken prai- 
rie farm. Mrs. H. E. G. AREY. 


Pemptnc Water.—The best, most econom- 
ical way of doing this drudgery is by using 
Ericsson's CALoric Pump; of late greatly im- 
proved and rendered noiseless, it is perfectly 
safe, does not get out of order, and is easily man- 
aged by any servant. For ten years past it has 
been in constant use in many of the finest houses 
on Murray Hill and at a large number of country 
seats, giving perfect satisfaction, and thus prov- 
ing its durability and saltiory One always in 
operation at the office, 164 Duane St.—[ Com. } 


THE GREAT ENIGMA. 


A THOUSAND guesses have been made at the 
ingredients of Sozopont, the most wholesome 
and perfect dental purifier the world has ever 
seen. ‘They were all Wrong; so, by way of 
throwing a little light on the subject, it is now 
announced that the /iber or inner bark of the 
-Quillaya Saponarid, the Soap-Tree of the Val- 
ley of the Andes, is one of the components of 
that peerless dentifrice.—{ Com. ] | 


_ INTERESTING TO LaprEes.—I have been.using 
a Grover & Baker Sewing Machine for ten 
years, during which time it has never been out 
of order and did not cost one cent for repairs. 
Mrs. T. G. Hoyt, 
(157 W. 34th Street, New York. 


THe Best.—All first-class Druggists, Fancy 
Goods Dealers, and Grocers pronounce CoL- 
GaTE & Co.'s Toilet Soapg the best.—{ Com. ] 


6 
Dysrepsia TaBiets cure Indigestion, Heartburn, and 
Sour Stomach. Fifty Cents per Box. Mailed for 60c. 
Sold by druggists. 8S. G. We.uine, 571 Broadway. . 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


URTAINS and CURTAIN MATE=- 
BIALS.—All the New Styles from the EURO- 
PEAN MARKETS are now in stock. 

BUYERS AT WHOLESALE or Retail, who want 
the best SELECTIONS from ALL markets, may save 
time by calling on G.L. & J. B. KELTY & CO., 

Broadway, near Howard Street. 


DAPER HANGINGS.—New Patterns, whole- 
sale or retail, at G. L. & J. B. KELTY'S CUR- 
TAIN STORE, 447 Broadway, between Grand and 


Howard Streets. 


IDRINK’ PURE TEAS, 


The New York World and Professor Seeley report: 
“The Teas bought at THE GREAT UNITED 
STATES TEA WAREHOUSE, Noz. 26, 28, 
and 80 Vesey Street; New York (Astor Honse Block), 
were ABSOLUTELY PURE. Try their 
90c. AND $1 OOLONG, $1 OR $1.25 

JAPAN OR YOUNG HYSON; or send for 
price-list. FORM CLUBS, and thereby obtain 
your TEAS AND COFFEES at wholesale prices, 
saving all intermediate profits. Agents appointed. 


Cured. 


This should be good news 
for the gentler sex, and the 
more so as it is absolutely 
true. The sick and nervons 
headaches, from which many 

of them suffer so terribly, are 
not merely relieved, but per- © 


sort to AFFORD’S IRON 
AND SULPHUR POWDERS. 


The proper course is to dis- 
wader in three table- 
spoonfuls of pure soft water, 
and take a tea-spoonfal half- 
hourly until the ceases, 
which will always be before 
the whole is consumed. Often 
one or two doses will be suffi- 
cient.” The may possibly 
recur, but after this course has 
been adopted a few times 
_,. the complaint will be entirely 
eared. 


BY DRUGGISTS. 
1 Package, 12 Powd ; 8 Packa 
86 Powders, $2 
& RUCKEL, 218 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


OOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET.—A Complete Li- 
B brary of Modern Music for Voice and Piaago-fort 
Vases, complete 50c. 
Bass Sonas....... 50c. 
46 Onreinat 50c. 
Comptets Orrras For PIANO, each 
Mailed on receipt of price. CataLogurs Free. 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N.Y. 


VINS’ PATENT HAIR-CRIMPERS.—Every lady 
should have them. For sale at Variety Stores. 
Made only by E. {viwe, 1801 Marshall St., Philadelphia. 


‘FOR BOSTON 


NEWPORT AND FALL RIVER. 
NARRAGANSET STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


THE 
WORLD-RENOWN ED STEAMERS 
BRISTOL and PROVIDENCE, 
CAPT. BRAYTON, CAPT. SIMMONS. 
WILL LEAVE (Alternate Days) DAILY, 
FROM PIER No. 28 NORTH RIVER 
(Foot of Murray Street), | 
—AT 5 P.M.— 
DODWORTH'S CELEBRATED ORCHESTRA, | 
including brass, reed, and string bands, will be attach- 
ed to each steamer on its passage. | 
Grand Promenade Concert 
EVERY EVENING. 
THIS IS THE ONLY*“LINE RUNNING A SUNDAY 
NIGHT STEAMER. 
JAMES FISK, Jr., 
. Managing Director. 
M. R. SIMONS, General Superintendent. | 
CHAS. H. VAILE, General Passenger Agent. 


HERMAN TROST&Co, 


Nos. 48 and 60 Murray 8t., N. Y. 


FRENCH CHINA DINNER SETS, 
TEA SETS, | 
VASES, &e., &e., 
PARIS BRONZES, 
PARIAN MARBLE STATUETTES, 
CRYSTAL TABLE GLASSWARE, 
BOHEMIAN GLASSWARE, | 
LAVA ARTICLES, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOCDS.} 


oe IN PARIS, 
130 Faubourg St. Denis. 


REMOVAL. 


4 

V. J. MAGNIN, GUEDIN, 
& CO., 

beg to announce that they have re- 


moved their place of business from 
No.2 Maiden Lane 


TO = 
No. 652 BROADWAY 
(between Bleecker and Bond Sts.), § - 
and offer, from their Spring Impor- . 
tations, a complete and elegant as- | 
sortment of their specialties in 
WATCHES, 
HORSE-TIMERS, 
JEWELRY, 
CLOCKS, 
BRONZES, 
MUSICAL BOXES, 
AND 
FANCY GOODS. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 
NARDIN WATCH, 
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Harpers 


TERMS FOR 1869, 


Harper's Macazrvr, One Year......$4 00 

Harrer’s Werkty, One Year...... 4 00 

Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 
Harprr’s Harrer’s WEEKLY, and Harrer's 


Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macaztnz, WEEKLY, © 
Bazaz will be supplied gratis for every; Club of Fiv 
SunsoreErs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Si 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for th 
24 cents a for the Werkuy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Werk iy or Bazak, to prepay the United States 


postage. 

Subscribers to the or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscriptian closes. Itis not neces- 
“or to give notice of discontinuance. 

he Volumes of the Macazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
uno time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to be with the first Number of 
the carrent Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrexry commence with the 
year. When no time is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanrre & Brotuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 


In ordering the Macazrsz, the Werexry, or the 
Bazaz, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 


Trerus ror Apvertistno Harrer's 
Harper's ine.— Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a leés 
space, $1 50 per e, each insertion. fais 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 ™ per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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HITCHCOCE’S 


HALF-DIME MUSIC. 


Eighty sheets of Music mailed fur $4 00, or any of 
the series at FIVE CENTS each. - : 
LATEST NUMBERS: 
Nos. 51. Why Wandering here? 
2. Pretty, Pretty Bird. 
hose Tassels on the Boots. 
ive O’Clock in the Morning. 


Lady Mine. 
Boot-Black's Song. 
Sweetheart. 
The Smile of Memory. 
Mabel Waltz. - 
Meet Me in the Lane, Love. . 
The Lancashire Lass. 
The Foreign Count. 
Where there’s a Will there’s‘a Way. 
Be Watchful and Beware- 
Boston Belles. | 
Chestiut-Street Belles. 
Barney O’Hea. 
My Mother Dear. 
. Day and Night I Thought of Thee.. 
. The Fidgety Wife. 
71. My Angel. 
- 42. Oh you Pretty, Blue-Eyed Witch. 
73. Oh would I were a Bird. 
74. The Fairy'’s Well. 
75. Bachelor’s Hall. 
76. After Dark. 
. The Bashful Young Lady. 
78. Larboard Watch. 
79. Mary of Argyle. 
80. Maggie Morgan. 


The above can be obtained at Music, Book, and Pe- 


REE 


_riodical Stores | throughout the United States 


and Canada, or by mail, postpaid, by enclosing price, 
5 cents each. 
_For first 50 subjects send for a catalogue. Address 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
No. 24 Beekman St., New York. 


A HOUSEHOLD ELIXIR 


ADAPTED TO ALL CLIMATES, 


It would be a happy thing for the world if all the 
excitants at present used in the practice of medicine 
could be swept out of existence, and 


HOSTETTER’S 


‘STOMACH BITTERS 


_ substituted in their place. There is a probability, too, 


that this desirable substitution may one day be accom- 
plished. Certain it is that the GREAT VEGETABLE 
TONIC is gradually displacing them, and that the con- 
fidence of the people in its sanitary and saving prop- 
erties increases with every passing year. “‘‘ Figures 
that can not lie” show this to be the fact. No medic- 
inal preparation enjoys the like popularity among all 
classes and conditions, in every section of the county. 
As an appetizer, a general invigorant, a remedy for 
indigestion, a cure for intermittent and remittent fe- 
vers, a gentle caghartic, ‘a specific for flatulency and 


- sour stomach, a gentle diuretic, a nervine, a blood de- 


purent, a specific for sick headache, a mild anodyne, 
and, above all, a8 & PROTECTION AGAINST EPIDEMIOS, it 
is unquestionably the STANDARD MEDICINE of 


the whole United States. In the towns and cities it 


is literally a notsEHoLp staPLe. Mothers believe in 
it. They find if a ‘‘present help in time of trouble” 
—a safe and pleasant remedy for the various ailments 
to which their sex is exclusively subject. Men be- 
lieve in it, because it refreshes and invigorates the 
body and the mind, and tones both without exciting 
either. 


at 
\) 


This is acknowledged to be the bes 
and in more general use than any othe 
the United States. b first-dlass 

7 the ™. 
N [TURING CO., 
50 BEEKMAN N. Y. 


HER, Puant Syrinoe, 
d Ganpgen Enerne for $5. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK OF 
FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


HARPER’S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, 4 Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
fend, Tyrol, Russia 
Great Britain and Ireland. ith a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1868. By W. Pemsrokr FEtTRIDGE. 
Revised Edttion : Seventh Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. , 


HARPER’S PHRASE-BOOK. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK: or, Hand-Book of |. 


Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “ Harper’s Hand - Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Feteiver. Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of 
the different Languages. Square 16mo, Flexible 


Pountisnep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Hatrer & Brorures will send the above works by 
mail, postaze prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


~ 
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of the best-se 


‘The Celebrated Imitation Gold 


$15, HUNTING WATCHES, 


$90, 


THE COLLINS OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Our superior Oroide Watch- 
es having recently been im- 
itated, and worthless W atches 
sold in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, and other cities, rep- 
resented as our Watches, we 
hereby caution the public 
against them, and give notice 
that we are in no way respon- 
sible forthese bogus concerns, 
and onlythose purchasing di- 
rectly from us can secure a 
nuine Watch of our manu- 
acture. We have recently 
reatly improved our Oroide 
a appearance and durability; 
and, to protect the public from 
imposition hereafter, we have 


the . 
“COLLINS METAL,” 


and we give notice that any one making use of this name will be prosecuted to the extent of the law. 


This metal has all the brillian 
retains its color till worn out, and is 
are Full-Jeweled Patent Lever 


ness, style of finish, general ap 


JEWELRY.—We are manufactarin 
tons, Lockets, Studs, Finger-Rings, 


and durability of Gold ; can not be distin 
ual to gold excepting in intrinsic value. All our Gentlemen’s Wa 
8; those for Ladies an improved 
Watch; all in Hunting-Cases, and fully guaranteed by special certificate. 

arance, and for time, to @ Gold of costin 
fine finish, and are fully equal to a Gold Watch costin 
all kinds of Jew 


ished from it by the best —_— : 
es 
pement, better than a Lever for a emall 
The $15 Watches are equal in neat- 
$150. Those for $20 are of extra 


. Chains of every style, from $2 to $6. 
of thé Collins Metal ns, Sleeve-But- 
racelets, Pencils, Charms,-Odd Fellow and Masonic Pins, &c., all of the 


latest and most oo styles, and fully equal to gold in @ppeafaince and wear. 


TO CLUBS:—W 


watches for less than our 
rices. Parties in New 
ne Collins Watches can only be had at our office in 
money in letters, as we will 
express office. 
and state. 


ng themselves as our agents are swindles. 
e 


ere Six Watches are ordered at one time, we will send one extra Watch free of charge. 
We positively employ no —— who would require a commission), as we can not 

ublished prices. Our regular customers, therefore, have the benefit of our lowest 
ork or elsewhere representi 


ibly manufacture the 


The genu- 
w York City. Customers are requested not io ound 


send goods to any part of the United States to be. paid for when taken from the 
ustomers must pay all express charges. 
Customers in the city will remember that our only Office 


In rrers write plainly the hame, town, county, 


Nos. 37 and 39 Nassau Street, Opposite the Post-Office (Up Stairs), New York. 


C. E. COLLINS & CO, 


A 
bi 


an 


WANTED for HARDING'S New Illuminated and 
Illustrated Editions of the LIFE OF CHRIST and 
BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. The works 
are now for Address for Catalogue 
ling Subscription Books published. 
W. W. HARDING, Philadelphia, 
Publisher of Harding’s Edition of the Holy Bible. 


I ISTEN TO THE MOCKING BIRD.— 
4 The Prairie Whistle and Animal Imitator can be 


“used by a child. It is made to imitate the songs of 


every bird, the neigh ofa horse, the bray of an ass, the 
grunt of ahog: birds, beasts, and snakes are enchant- 
ed andentrapped by it. Is used by Dan Bryant, Char- 
ley White, and all the Minstrels and Warblers. Ven- 
troguleen can be learned in three days by its aid. 
Sent any where upon receipt of 25 cts. ; three for 50 
cts. ; $125 perdoz. Dartey & Co., 148 Fulton St., N.Y. 


PIANOS and ORGANS. 


Prices greatly reduced for Cash. New Seven-Octave 
Pianos, of first-class makers, for $275. New Cabinet 
Organs and Melodeons for $50, $65, and upward. Sec- 
ond-hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs from $40 to 
$200, at 481 Broadway, N. Y¥. HORACE WATERS. 


DO YOUR. OWN PRINTING. 


Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 


MEN anp BOYS MAKING MONEY. 
Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16. Offices, $15, $20, $30. 
Send for a circularto LOWE PRESS CO., 
Water Street, Boston, Mass. 


ANTED— AGENTS — to sell the Ameri- 
can Machine.: Price $25. The 
sifnplest, cheapest, and best Knitting Machine ever in- 
nted. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal 
inducements to Agents. Address AMERICAN KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CoO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


ATENTS.—Munn & Co., Editors Scien- 
tific American, 37 Park Row, New York. 
Twenty-three years’ experience in obtaining 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
Opinions no charge. A pamphlet, 10S pages of law 
and information, free. Address as above. 


| 


‘direction 


metal sent free n 


To THE Worxine C.iass:—I am now prepared to 
furnish all classes with constant employment at their 
homes, the whole of the time, or for the spare mo- 
ments. Business new, light, and profitable. Fifty 
cents to $5 per evening is easily earned by persons of 
either sex, and the boys and girls earn nearly as much 
as men. Great inducements are offered those who 
will devote their whole time to the business; and, 
that every person who sees this notice may send me 
their address and test the business for themselves, I 
make the following unparalleled offer: To all who 
are not well satisfied with the business, I will send $1 
to pay for the trouble of writing me. Full particulars 

etc., sent free. a sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address E.C. ALLEN, Augusta, Me. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—Startling, Mysterious, 


Wonderful. We have arranged to Ae 
of the celebrated $10 Spiritual Photographs. Made by 
Mumler. Every one should have one. The greatest 
wonder of the age. We have ten imens, mailed 
in sealed letters, 25 cts. each, 3 for 50 cts., 8 for $1, or 
$10 a hundred. Address 

-HUNTER & CO., Hinedale, N. H. 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE | 


Novelty Iron Works, 


Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty Street, 
Cor. Broadway, New York. 


Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of all kinds 


for Buildings. 
FRIEND 


for valuable information address 
ERS, Boston, Mass. 


» (with stamp), HARRIS BROTH- 
Valuable than Gold. 


Agents wanted. 
For particulars send two 3-cent stamps 
to AUGUSTE DUPIN, Box 1027, Cincinnati, O. 


B UILDERS, send for catalogue of all new Archi- 
tectural Books and Journals. drese A. J. Bicx- 
NELL & Co., Publ’rs, Troy, N. Y., or Springfield, I. | 


IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE 
HUNTING-CASED WATCHES. 
Prices from $16 to $22. 


From the Scientific American 
of April 11, 1868. 

“The color’ of this metal 
closely resembles that of 18- 
carat gold, is more grateful to 
the eye, and itr lustre bril- 
liant,” &c., &c. 


When desired, these Watch- 
es will be sent to any express 
office, and permission of ex- 
amination upon pay- 
} ment of freight charges. 

——— Description of goods and 
application. An inspection of 
my- goods earnestly solicited. 

JULES D. HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 
44 Nassau Street, New York. 
For sale by all respectable dealers. 


10. Indi ble to every Household! Perfectly 
g - wonderful! Every body buys at first sight! 
Agents making fortunes! Illustrated circulars free ! 
Addsens X 8. M. CO., 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female 


Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in 
the market sold for less than $40. All others are in- 
fringements, and the seller and user are liable to pros- 


ecution and imprisonment. Faull particulars free. + 
W. A. HEND 


Address — 


a 


O., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENTEEL BUSINESS for either sex. No 
previons knowledge of the same or capital re- 
uired. This is no advertising scheme, but comes 
om a’reliable business firm. ousands of dollars 

can be made by ee T. W. EVANS & CO., 
41 South 8th St., Philadelphia. 


Something New! also, best 

Key-Tag & Stencil Tools. Cir-. 

culars sent FREE. Address 
Barro. Works, Mp. 


+. PHOTOGRAPHS or BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 
1 sent, tpaid, for 25ctsa. Send for Circulars. 
Address” SEYMOUR, Howanp, New York. 


Holloway’s Pille— Why are sopopular? Because 
they are better than any others in existence; they give 
universal satisfaction, do all that ie claimed for them, 
remove sickness, and give health and strength. 


| thé similar volumes on the Histo 


' DR. WM. SMITH’s 
BIBLE HISTORIES. 


The Student's Old Testament History. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. From the 
Creation to the Return of the Jewggfrom Captivity. 


Woodcuts. 715 Pages, Large 12mg, Cloth, $2 00. 


This is another of those useful manuals of history 
which will no doubt obtain a wider circulation than 
of Greece or Rome, 
as the subject-matter is of wider interest; at the same 
time, it will be more closely scrutinized. We are glad 
to say that it will endure scrutiny, and will satisfy 
the more it is examined. Its tone is eminently rever- 
ential.—Churchman, London. 


The Student's New Testament History. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With an 
Introduction, connecting the History of the Old and 
New Testaments. Edited by LL.D. 
With Maps and Woodcuts. A New Edition just 
ready. %80 pages, Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


A valuable and cheap compendium of accurate infor- 
mation drawn the moat recent results of scholar- 
ship,— Advance. 


ny HARPER & BROTHERS, New. Yorx. 


ga Sent by mail age prepaid, to any part of the 
United on receipt of price. 


FINE WATCHES - 


AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 
SOLID GOLD 


Hontine-Case Lapirs’ Watouss, First Quality, Lever 
Movement, Full Jeweled, Adjusted Balance, Regulated 
and Warranted, $36. Lepine Movement, ‘Gold Bal- 
ance, $32. FINE SILVER 
Gents’ Huntine-Casze Warours, Lever Movement, 
First Quality, $14; Extra Quality, $16. . 
IMPERIAL’ DUPLEX 
Engraved Movement, Ruby Jewels, Sweep Seconds, 
Sitver Hontine Cases, $18. 
AMERICAN MOVEMENT 
2-oz.. Silver Cases, $15. Full Jeweled, $16. 
SOLID GOLD. 
Gents’ Hontine-Case Warcuss, First Quality, Lever 
Movement, Full Jeweled, Adjusted Balance, Regulated 
and Warranted, $45; Extra Quality, $48; and Watches 
of at description, equally low, sent by Express, to 
be paid for after they have been received and exam- 
ined. Any Watch received from us may be returned 
or exchanged if not giving perfect satisfaction. Fall 
riptive Price-Lists sent free. 


8. H. MOORE & CO., Importers, 
52 & 54 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


N ENTIRELY NEW METHOD FOR CABINET 
ORGANS. Distinct from and every way superior 
to —y poe work by the same author. Rapidly 
supe ing all other methods of Instruction. _ 
Clarke’s New Micthod for Reed Organs. 
_ By WILLIAM H. CLARKE. 

Fall of beautifal Recreations, Voluntaries, &c. Price 
in Boards, $250. Sent post 0. DITSON & CO. 
Boston. C. H.. DITSON &Co., N. ¥. Sold at all 
Book and Music Stores. 


$1 ‘A DAY. Samples Free. Address, with 
up ie ktamp, RAND & UCO., Biddeford, Me. 


$3000 Salary. { Addrers 


JARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just published: 


WALLACE'S MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 
THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: The Land of the 
Orang-Utah,and the Bird of Paradise. A Narra- 
tive of Travely with Studies of Man and Nature. By 
Atrrep Russes. Author of “Travels on 
the Amazon and Rio Negro,” ‘‘ Palm Trees of the 
Amazon,” &c. With Ten Maps and Fifty-one ele- 
gant Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. ; 


KATHLEEN. 


A Novel. By the Author of “ Raymond's Heroine.” , 


8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE PSALMS. ~~ | 
_ NOTES, CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY, anp PRAC. 


TICAL, ON THE BOOK OF PSALMS. By Ai- 
BERT Barnes, :Author of ‘‘ Notes on the New Testa- 
ment,” ‘‘ Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity,” 
&c., &c. Complete in Three Volumes. Vols. I. and 
ILI. just ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 


BREAKING A BUTTERFLY; 
OR, BLANCHE ELLERSLIE’S ENDING. By 


Anthor of * Guy Livingstone,” “‘Sword and Gown,” | 


** Brakespeare,” ‘‘Sans Merci,” ‘* Maurice Dering,” 
&c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


SCOTT'S FISHING-BOOK. 
FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By Genio 
With 170 INustrations. Crown Svo, Cloth, 


CHARLES READE'S NOVELS: 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. A Matter- 
of-Fact Romance. By Cuas. Reape. 8vo, Paper, 
35 cents. 
GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. By Cas. 
Reape. Fully Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 
HARD CASH. A Matter-of-Fact Romance. By 
Cuas. Reave. Illustrations. New Edition. Syo, 
Paper, 35 cents. 

GUICCIOLI'S LORD BYRON. 

MY RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD BYRON; and 
Those of Eye-Witnesses of his Life. By the CounzRa@ 
Translated by Hubert E. H. Jerningham. 
‘With Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


LEVER'S THAT BOY OF NORCOTT'S. 
THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S. By Cuas. Lever, 


Author of “The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly,” . 


** Barrington,” ‘* Maurice 
**Charles O'Malley,” &c. 
Paper, 25 cépts. 


iernay,” Daltons,” 
With Yilustrations. 


HARPER'S SCHOOL AND FAMILY SLATE. 
SCHOOL AND FAMILY SLATE, with Cards, for 
Instruction in Writing, Printing, Drawing, and 
Arithmetic. $12 per dozen. 


BALDWIN’S PRE -HISTORIC NATIONS. ~ 
PRE-HISTORIC NATIONS; or, Inguiries concern- 
ing some of the Great Peoples and 
Antiquity, and their Probable Relation-to a still Old- 
er Civilization of the Ethiopians or Cushites of Ara- 
bia. By Jous D. Batpwiy, Member of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S LAST NOVELS: 
PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Member. By Antuonr 
Author of Orley Farm,” “Small House 
at Allington,” ‘**Can You Forgive Her?" “* Doctor 
Thorne,” &c. Illustrated by Millais. Svo, Paper, 
$1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. By Antnony Trot- 


torr. Béautifully Ulustrated. PartI. 8vo, Paper, 


3@ cents. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER’S SERMONS. 
SERMONS BY HENRY WARD BEECHER, P'y- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn. Selected frot Published 
and Unpublished Discourses, and Revi y their 
Author. In Two Volumes, 8vo. With Steel Portr.it 
by Halpin. Cloth, $5 00. (New Edition just ready.) 


DIXON'S HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 
HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. Historic Studies in the 
Tower of London. With Frontispiece Plan of the 
Tower. 12m0, Cloth, 60 cents. 


WHYMPER’S ALASKA. 
TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN THE TERRI- 
TORY OF ALASKA, formerly Ruesian America— 
now Ceded to the United States—and various 
other parts of the. North Pacific. By Faenrrtos 
Wuysrrr. With Map and Illustrations... Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 


MILES O’REILLY’S POEMS. 

‘ THE POETICAL WORKS OF CHARLES G. HAL- 
PINE (MILES O'REILLY). Consisting of Odes, 
Poems, Sonnets, Epics, and Lyrical Effusions which 
have not heretofore been collected together. With 
a Biographical Sketch and Explanatory Notes. Ed- 
ited by B. Roosrvert. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, #2 50. 


Harper & Broruens will send ang of the 


‘above 
booka by mail, postane free, to any part of the United 
Slates, on recetpt 


of the price, 


U.S. PIANO CO., N.Y. ° 


Portrait on Steel. 
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